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LITERATURE. 





SELKIRK IN TOWN. 
A of » by ami Guardsman, picked up in Rotten 
toe Ketch, 6 soil Oe 
Iam monarch of all I survey, 
My reign there is none to divide ; 
Where the Serpentine’s limed waters play, 
I am lord of the Ring and the Ride. 
Belgravia! where is the charm 
e season disclosed in thy face ? 
Of detection one lives in alarm, 
In September Town’s not the right place. 


Iam out of Society’s reach ; 
On Pall-Mall’s shady side I’m alone! 
To the stubbles, the moors, or the beach, 
All the people that know one are flown. 
The snobs that in London remain 
My face with indifference see, 
For one of themselves I am ta’en ; 
Their coolness is shocking to me! 


In the country they’re all on the move, 
Double guns popping brisk o’er the plain ; 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon I’d be blazing amain! 
Thirst for sport here there’s nought to assuage, 
But Cremorne’s block-tin lions uncouth, 
Game less suiting mature middle age, 
Than the frivolous folly of youth. 


Every day in the week’s blank and cold, 
But I solemnly pledge you my word, 
Sunday’s something that’s not to be told, 
For one out of the common-place herd. ra 
From the ham of the pay yd belles, —- 
St. Barnabas’ portals are clear ; 
And to Liddell’s Confessional cells 
Draws no fair and frail penitent near. 


Harsh Col’nel, who made me your sport, 
Refusing me leave,—on the score 
I'd had too much already ; in short, 
That the Horse Guards would stand it no more— 
When you’re up at the moors, will you send 
A box or a haunch unto me? 
Let me feel that I still have a friend, 
Though from town I’m forbidden to flee. 


How fleet is the glance of the mind 
Compared with the speed of its flight ! 
The Express-train itself lags behind, 
And the Telegraph needle’s less light. 
Purple moors—turnip patch—stubble-land ; 
In a trice I can fancy I’m there— 
But I wake to the organ at hand, 
Grinding out its perpetual blare. 


But the day-cabmen stableward wend, 
From their beats the policemen repair— 
E’en September days come to an end, 
So now for the Club bill-of-fare. 
They’ve the painters in every place, 
But a cutlet, at least, can be got ; 
On my hardships I’ll put the best face, 
And, Plebeian-like, bear with my lot. 


—f———— 


CONCERNING WORK AND PLAY. 


Nobody likes to work. I should never work at ali if I could help it. 

I mean, when I say that nobody likes work, that nobody does so whose 
tastes and likings are in a natural and unsophisticated condition. Some 
men, by long training and by the force of various circumstances, do, I 
am aware, come to have an actual craving, a morbid appetite for work ; 
but it is a morbid appetite, just as truly as that which impels a lady to 
eat chalk, or a child to prefer pickles to sugar-plums. Or if my reader 
quarrels with the word morbid, and insists that a liking for brisk, hard 
work is a healthy taste and not a diseased one, I will give up that phrase, 
and substitate for it the less strong one, that a liking for work is an ac- 
ired taste, like that which leads you and me, my friend, to like bitter 

. Such a man, for instance, as Lord Campbell, has brought himself 

to that state that I have no duubt he actually enjoys the thought of the 
enormous quantity of work which he goes through ; but when he does eo 
he does a thing as completely out of nature as isdone by the Indian 
fakir, who feels a gloomy satisfaction as he reflects on the success with 
which he has laboured to weed out all but bitterness from life. I know 
quite well that we can bring ourselves to such a state of mind that we 
shall feel a sad sort of pleasure in thinking how much we are taking out 
of ourselves, and how much we are denying ourselves. What college 
man who ever worked himself to death but knows well the curious con- 
dition of mind? He begins to toil, induced by the love of knowledge, or 
by the desire of distinction ; but after he has toiled on for some weeks or 
months, there gradually steals in such a feeling as that which I have 
been describing. I have felt it myself, and so know all about it. I do 
not believe that any student ever worked harder than I did. And I re- 
member well the gloomy kind of satisfaction I used to feel, as all day and 
much of the night I bent over my books, ia thinking how much I was 
foregoing. The sky never seemed so blue and inviting as when I looked 
at it for a moment now and then, and so back to the weary page. And 
never did green woodland walks picture themselves to my mind so freshly 
and delightfully as when I thought of them as of something which I was 
resolutely denying myself. I remember even now, when I went to bed 
at half-past four in the morning, having risen at half-past six the pre- 
vious morning, and having done nearly as much for months, how I was 
positively pleased to see in the glass the ghastly cheeks, and the deep 
black circles round the eyes. There is, I repeat, a certain pleasure in 
thinking one is working desperately hard, and taking a great deal ont of 
oneself ; but it is a pleasure which is unnatural, which is factitious, which 
is morbid. It is not in the healtb , unsophisticated human animal. We 
know, of course, that Lord Chief-Justice Ellenborough said, when he was 





about seventy, that the greatest pleasure that remained to him in life, 
was to hear a young barrister, named F ollett, argue a point of law ; but 
it was a highly artificial state of mind, the result of very long training, 
which enabled the eminent judge to enjoy the gratification which he de- 
scribed : and to ordinary men a legal argument, however ably conducted, 
would be sickeningly tiresome. If you want to know the natural feeling 
of humanity towards work, see what children think ofit. Is not the task 
always a disagreeable necessity, even to the very best boy? How I used 
to hate mine! 

Of course, my friendly reader, if you knew who I am, I should talk of 
myself less freely; but as you do not know, and could not possibly 
guess, I may ostensively do what every man tacitly does, make myself 
the standard of average human nature, the first meridian from which all 
dist and deflections are to be d. Well, my feeling towards 
my school tasks wa; nothing short of hatred. And yet I was not a dunce. 
No, I was a clever boy. I was at the head of all my classes. I never 
competed at school or college for a prize which I did not get. And I 
hated work all the while. Therefore I believe that all unsophisticated 
mortals hate it. I have seen silly parents trying to get their children to 
say that they liked school-time better than holiday-time ; that they liked 
work better than play. I have seen, with joy, manly little fellows repu- 
diating the odious and unnatural sentiment ; and declaring manfully 
that they preferred cricket to Ovid. And if any boy ever tells you that 
he would rather learn his lessons than go out to the play-ground, beware 
of that boy. Either his health is drooping, and his mind becoming pre- 
maturely and unnaturally developed, or he ia a little humbug. He is an 
impostor. He is seeking to obtain credit under false pretences. Depend 
upon it, unless it really be that he is a poor little spiritless man, deficient 
in nerve and muscle, and unhealthily precocious in intellect, he has in 
him the elements of a sneak ; and he wants nothing but time to ripen 
him into a pickpocket, a swindler, a horse-dealer, or a Whig statesman. 

Every one, then, naturally hates work, and loves its opposite, play. 
And let it be remarked that not idleness, but play, is the opposite of 
work. But some people are so happy, as to be able to idealize their 
work into ply ; or they have so great a liking for their work that the 
do not feel their work as effort, and thus the element is eliminated whic 
makes work a pain. How I envy those human beings who have such en- 
joyment in their work, that it ceases to be work at all! There is my 
friend Mr. Tinto the painter ; he is never so happy as when he is busy at 
his canvas, drawing forth from it forms of beauty: he is up at his work 
almost as soon as he has daylight for it; he paints all day, and is sorry 
when the twilight compels him to stop. He delights in his work, and so 
his work b play. I the kind of work which, in the case 
of ordinary men, never ceases to be work, never loses the conscious feel- 
ing of strain and effort, is that of composition. A great poet, possibly, 
may find much pleasure in writing, and there have been exceptional mea 
who said they never were so happy as when they had the pen in their 
hand : Buffon, I think, tells us that once he wrote for fourteen hours at 
a stretch, and all that time was in a state of positive enjoyment; and 
Lord Macaulay, in the preface to his recently published Speeches, assures 
us that the writing of his History is the occupation and the happiness of 
his life. Well, 1am glad to hear it. Ordinary mortals cannot sympa- 
thize with the feeling. To them composition is simply hard work, and 
hard work is pain. Of course, even common-place men have occasion- 
ally had their moments of inspiration, when thoughts present themselves 
vividly, and clothe themselves in felicitous expressions, without much, or 
any conscious effort. But these seasons are short and far between : and 
although while they last it becomes comparatively pleasant to write, it 
never becomes so pleasant as it would be to lay down the pen, to lean 
back in the easy chair, to take up the Times or Fraser, and enjoy the lux- 
ury of being carried easily aloug that track of thought which cost its 
writer so much labour to pioneer through the trackless jungle of the 
world of mind. Ah, how easy it is to read what it was so difficult to 
write! There is all the difference between running down from London 
to Manchester by the railway after it has been made, and of making the 
railway from London to Manchester. You, my intelligent reader, who 
begin to read a chapter of Mr. Froude’s eloquent Zistory, and get on 
with it so fluently, are like the snug old gentleman, travelling-capped, 
railway-rugged, great-coated and plaided, who leans back in the corner 
of the softly-cushioned carriage as it flits over Chat-moss; while the 
writer of the chapter is like George Stephenson, toiling month after 
month to make the track along which you speed, in the face of difficul- 
ties and discouragements which you never think of. 

And sol say it may sometimes be somewhat easy and pleasant to 
write, but never so easy and pleasant as it is not to write. The odd 
thing, too, about the work of the pen is this: that it is often done best 
by the men who like least and shrink from it most, and that is often the 
most laborious writing along which the reader’s mind glides most easily 
and pleasurably. It is not so in other matters. As the general rule, no 
man does well the work which he dislikes. No man will be a good 
preacher who dislikes a No man will be a good anatomist who 
hates dissecting. Sir Charles Napier, it must be confessed, was a good 
soldier, though he hated fighting ; and as for writing, some men have 
been the best writers who hated writing, and who would never have pen- 
ned a line but under the pressure of necessity. There is John Foster ; 
what a great writer he was: and yet his biography tells us, in his own 
words, too, scores of times, how he shrunk away from the intense mental 
effort of composition ; how he abhorred it and dreaded it, though he did 








it so admirably well. There is Coleridge : how that great mind ran to 


waste, because Coleridge shrunk from the painful labour of formal com- 
position : and ¢o Christabel must have remained unfinished, save for the 
eloquent labours of that greatest, wisest, most original, and least com- 
monplace of men, Dr. Martin Farquhar Tupper : and so, instead of vo- 
lumes of hoarded wisdom and wit, we have but the fading remembrances 
of hours of marvellous talk. I do not by any means intend to assert 
that there are not worse things than work, even than very hard work ; 
but I say that ork, 05 work, a bad thing. It may once have been 
otherwise, but the curse is in it now. We do it because we must: it is 
our duty : we live by it; itis the Creator’s intention that we should ; 
it makes us enjoy leisure and recreation and rest ; it stands between us 
and the pure misery of idleness ; it is dignified and honourable ; it is 
the soil and the atmosphere in which grow cheerfulness, hopefulness, 
health of body and mind. But still, if we could get all these good 
ends without it, we should be glad. We do not care for exertion for its 
own sake, Even Mr. Kingsley does not love the north-east wind for it- 
self, but because of the good things that come with it and from it. Work 
is not an end in itself. “The end of work,” said Aristotle, “is to enjoy 
leisure ;” or, as The Minstrel hath it, “ the end and the reward of toil is 
rest.” I do not wish to draw from too sacred a source the confirmation 
of these summer-day fancies ; but I think, as I write, of the descriptions 
which we find in a certain volume of the happiness of another world. 
Has not many an over-wrought and wearied-out worker found comfort 
in an assurance of which I shall here speak no further, that “ There re- 
maineth a rest to the people of God ?” 

And so, my reader, if it be true that nobody, anywhere, would (in his 
sober senses) work if he could help it, how especially true is that great 


principle on this beautiful July day! It is truly a day on which to do 
nothing. Iam here, far in the country, and when I this moment went to 
the window, and looked out upon a rich summer landscape, everything 
seemed asleep. The sky is sapphire-blue, without a cloud ; the sun is 
pouring down a flood of splendour upon all things ; there is not a breath 
stirring, hardly the twitter of a bird. All the air is filled with the frag- 
rance of the young clover. The landscape is richly wooded ; I never 
saw the trees more thickly covered with leaves, and now they are per- 
fectly still. Iam writing north of the Tweed, and the horizon is of blue 
hills, which some southroas would call mountains. The wheat- fields are 
beginning to have a little of the harvest-tinge, and they contrast beauti- 
fall with the deep green of the hedge-rows. The roses are almost over, 
but Ican see plenty of honeysuckle in the hedges still, and a perfect 
blaze of it has covered one projecting branch of a young oak. I am 
looking at a little well-shaven green (I shall not call it a lawn, because 
it is not one) ; it has not been mown for nearly a fortnight, and it is per- 
fectly white with daisies. Beyond, at a very short distance, through the 
branches of many oaks, I can see a gable of the church, and a few large 
gravestones shining white among the green grass and leaves. 

I do not find all these things any great temptation now, for I have got 
interested ia my work, and IJ like to write of them. But I found it un- 
commonly hard to sit down this morning to my work. Indeed, I found 
it impossible, and thus it is that at five o’clock, P.M., I have got no fur- 
ther than the present line. I had quite resolved that this morning I 
would sit doggedly down to my article, in which I have really (though 
the reader may find it hard to believe it) got something to say ; but 
when I walked out after breakfast, I felt that all nature was saying that 
this was not a day for work. Come forth and look at me, seemed the 
message breathed from her beautiful face. And then I thought of 
Wordsworth’s ballad, which sets out so pleasing an excuse for idle- 
ness :— 

Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 

How sweet his music! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


.-, oBhe has a world of ready wealth 
* Our minds and henrte to bless; — 
Sp wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 





One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can! 

Just at my gate, the man who keeps in order the roads of the parish 
was hard at work. How pleasaut, I thought, to work amid the pure air 
and the sweet-swelling clover! And how pleasant, too, to have work to 
do of such a nature that when you go to it every morning you can make 
quite sure that, barring accident, you will accomplish a certain amount 
before the sun shall set ; while as for the man whose work is that of the 
brain and the pen, he never can be certain in the morning how much his 
day’s labour may amount to. He may sit down at his desk, spread out 
his paper, have his ink in the right place, and his favourite pen, and yet 
he may find that he cannot get on, that thoughts will not come, that his 
mind is utterly sterile, that he cannot see his way through his subject, or 
that if he can produce anything at all it is poor miserable stuff whose 
poorness no one knows better than himself. And so, after hours of effort 
and discouragement, he may have to lay his work aside, having accom- 
plished nothing, having made no progress at all—wearied, stupified, dis- 
heartened, thinking himself a mere blockhead. Thus musing, I approached 
the roadman. I inquired how his wife and children were. I asked how 
he liked the new cottage he had lately moved into. Well, he said, but it 
was far from his work : he had walked eight miles and a half that morn- 
ing to his work; he had to walk the same distance home again in the 
evening after labouring all day ; and for this his wages were thirteen 
shillings a-week, with a deduction for such days as he might be unable 
to work. He did not mention this by way of complaint ; he was comfort- 
ably off, he said ; he should be thankful be was so much better off than 
many. He had got a little pony lately very cheap, which would carry 
himself and his tools to and from his employment, and that would be very 
nice. In all likelihood, my friendly reader, the roadman would not have 
been 0 communicative to you ; but as for me, it is my duty and my hap- 
piness to be the sympathizing friend of every man, woman, and child in 
this parish, and it pleases me much to believe that there is no one 
throughout its little population who does not thick of me and speak to 
me asa friend. I talked a little longer to the roadman about parish as- 
fairs. We mutually agreed in remarking the incongruous colours of a 
pair of ponies which passed in a little phaeton, of which one was cream- 
coloured and the other dapple-grey. The phaeton came from a friend's 
house a little way off, and I wondered if it were going to the railway 
to bring some one who (I knew) was expected ; for in such simple mat- 
ters do we simple country folk find something to maintain the interest 
of life. I need not go on to describe what other things I did; how I 
looked with pleasure at a field of oats and another of potatoes in which I 
am concerned, and held several short conversations with passers-by ; 
but the result of the whole was a conviction that, after all, it was best to 
set to work at once, though well remembering how much by indoor work 
in the country on such a day as this one is missing. And the thoughtof 
the roadman’s seventeen miles of walking, in addition to his day’s work, 
was something of a reproof and a stimulus. And thus, determined at 
least to make a beginning, did I write this much Concerning Work and 
Play. 

T'find a great want ia all that is written on the subject of recreation. 
People tell me that I need recreation, that I cannot do without it, that 
mind and body alike demand it. I know all that, but they do not tell 
me how to recreate myself. They fight eby of all practical details. 
Now it is just these I want. All working men must have play ; but what 
sort of play can we have? I envy school-boys their facility for being 
amused, and of finding recreation which entirely changes the current of 
their thoughts. A boy flying his kite or whipping his top is pursued by 
no remembrance of the knotty line of Virgil which puzzled him a little 
while ago in school ; but when the grown-up man takes his sober after- 
noon walk—perhaps the only relaxation which he has during the day— 
he is thinking still of the book which he is writing and of the cares which 
he has left at home. Then, and all the worse for myself, I can feel no 
interest in flying a kite, or rigging and sailing a little ship, or making a 
mill-wheel and setting it going, or in marbles, or ball, or running races, 
or playing at leap-frog. And even if they did feel interest in athletic 
sports, the lungs and sinews of most educated men of middle age would 
forbid their joining in them. I need not therefore suggest the doubt 
which would probably be cast upon a man’s sanity were he found eagerly 








knuckling down (how stiff it would soon make him), or wildly chasing 
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pra 0 ama panes want to —_ ae 

middle-aged man of literary tastes , coursing, ashing, 

one ; but he does not care for shooting payee Ae or fishing. ° 

ing, another ; but he does not care for gardening. Watching ferns, 
frogs, and other “common objects of country ;” well, 


football, or making a rush at a friend and ang By fying Weep 
0} 


cater, 
bat he lives in town, and if he did not he does not feel the least interest 
in ferns aod caterpillars. Music is su ; well, he has no great ear, 


and he may dwell where he can have little or none of it. pany cd 
what is society ? No doubt the conversation of intelligent men wo- 
men is a most grateful and stimulating recreation ; but is there any re- 
creation in dreary dinner-parties, where one listens to the twaddle of 
silly old gentlemen and emptier young 
phere and crush of most evening parties? ese are not play ; they are 
very hard work, anda treadmill work producing no beneficial results, 
but rather provocative of all manner of ill-tempers. Then, no doubt, 
there is most le recreation for ped gr ae in the excitement of 
® polka or a galop and its attendant light and cheerful talk, not to say 
flirtation ; but then our representative man has got beyond these things : 
these are for young ple—he is married now and sobered down ; he 
probably was nev: man to make himself cplnanty agreeable in such 
a scene, and he is lessso now thaa ever. Besides, — aa 
from vee you are to return with renewed strength and interest to work, 
1 whether the ball-room is the place where it is to be found. Late 
hours, a feverish atmosphere, and excessive exercise, tend to me 
slumbers, headaches, crossness, and laziness. To find dancing whic 

answers the end of recreation, we must go to less fashionable places. I 
like the pictures which Goldsmith gives us of the sanny summer evenings 
of France, where the whole population of the village danced to bis flute 
in the shade ; and even the soured poy eager dary penne ny 
sympathy with the Spanish peasants as they tw eir castanets in 
the twilight, Southey’s picture is a pretty one, but its description 


sounds somewhat unreal : 
Bat peace was on Sotine, and the fuld 
from bickering faction far : 
the chestnut tree love’s tale was told, 


the 
From Court intrigue, 
Beneath 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star! 
Nor let it be fancied that such a scene cannot be represented except in 
countries to which distance and strangeness give their interest. This 
very season, on a beautiful summer evening, I saw a happy party of 
tighty couatry folk dancing upon a greener little bit of turf than Gold- 
smith ever saw in France. And I wished such things were more com- 
mon ; though the grave Saxon spirit, equal to the enjoyment of such 
gricty now and then, might perhaps flag under it did if<ome too often. 
at on the occasion to which I refer, there was no lack of innocent cheer- 
fulness ; the enjoyment seemed real ; and though there were no casta- 
nets and no guitars, but a fiddle for music and reels for dances, there 
were as pretty faces and as eful figures among the girls, I warrant, 
as you would find from the Rhine to the Pyrenees. 

t, to resume the somewhat ravelled thread of our discussion,—if a 
man has come to this, that he can feel no interest in such recreations as 
those which we have mentioned, what is he to do? And let it be re- 
membered that I am putting no fanciful case: be sorry, if you will, for 
the man who from taste and habit cannot be easily amused ; but remem- 
ber that such is the lot of a very large proportion of the intellectual la- 


bourers of the race. And what issuch a man to do? After using his i 


eyes and exerting his brain all the forenoon in reading and writing by 
way of work, must he just use his eyes and exert his brain all the even- 
ing in reading and writing by way of play? Has it come to this, that 
he must find the only recreation that remains for him in the Times, the 
Quarterly Review, and Fraser's Magazine? Nl these things are indeed ex- 
cellent in their way. They relax and interest the mind: but then they 
wear out the eyes, they contract the chest, they render the muscles 
flabby, they ruin the ganglionic apparatus, they make the mind but un- 


make the body. Now, that will not do. Does nothing remain, in the P 


justly rewarded by hitting u 


or in the hothhouse atmos-| 7 





way of play, but the afternoon walk or drive : the vacant period between 
dinner and tea, when no one works, notwithstanding Johnson’s warning, 
that he cannot work between dinner and tea, will probably proceed to 
the conclusion that he cannot work between breakfast and dinner ; a lit- | 
tle quiet gossip with your wife, a little rompiog with your children, if] 
= have a wife and children ; and then back again to the weary books? 
hink of the elder Disraeli, who looked at printed pages so long, that by 
and bye, wherever he looked, he saw nothing but printed pages, and 
then became blind. Think what poor specimens of the human animal, | 
physically, many of our noblest and ablest men are. Do not men, by| 
their beautiful, touching, and far-reaching thoughts, reach the heart and 
form the mind of thousands, who could not run a hundred yards without | 
panting for breath, who could not jump over a five-feet wall though a| 
mad bull were after them, who could not dig in the garden for ten mi-| 
nutes without having their brain throbbing and their entire frame trem- 
bling, who could not carry in a sack of coals though they should never | 
see a fire again, who could never find a day’s employment as porters, la- | 
bourers, grooms, or anything but tailors? Educated and cultivated | 
men, I tell you that you make a terrible mistake ; and a mistake which, 
before the end of the twentieth century, will sadly deteriorate the An- 
glo-Saxon race. You make your recreation purely mental. You give 
a little play to your minds, after their day's work ; but you give no play | 
to your eyes, to your brains, to your hearts, t> your digestion,—ia short, | 


to your bodies. And therefore you grow weak, unmuscular, nervous, t 


dyspeptic, near-sighted, out-of-breath, neuralgic, pressure-on-the-. brain, 
thin-haired men. And in time, not only does all the train of evils that! 
follows your not providing proper recreation for your pbysical nature, | 
come miserably to affect your spirits; but, besides that, it comes to 
— and pervert acd distort all your views of men and things. I) 
ave heard of those who, though suffering almost ceaseless pain, could 
yet think hopefully of the prospects of humanity, and take an unpreju- 
diced view of some political question that appealed strongly to prejadice,| 
and give kindly sympathy and sound advice to a poor man who came to 
seek advice in some little trouble which is great to him. But I fear that 
in the majority of instances, the human being whose liver is in a bad 
way, whoee digestion is ruined, or even who is suffering from violent 
tootheache, is prone to snub the servants, to box the children’s ears, to 
= — Britain is going to destruction, and that the world is coming 
an end. 

It may be said, that the class of intellectual workers have their yearly | 
holiday. When this article sees the light, it will be the middle of the! 
“ Long Vacation.”’ And it is well, indeed, that most men whose work | 
is brain-work have that blessed period of relief, wherein, amid the Swiss | 
snows, or the Highland heather, or out upon the Mediterranean waves, | 
they seek to re-invigorate the jaded body and mind, and to lay in astore 
of bealth and strength with which to face the winter work again. Bat 
this is not enough. A man might just as well say that he would eat in 
August or September all the food which is to support him through the 
year, as think in that time to take the whole year’s recreation, the 
whole year’s play, in one bonne bouche. Recreation must be a duily thing. 

very day must have its play, as well as its work. There is much 
sound, practical sense in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia; and nowhere | 
sounder than where he tells us that in his model country he would have 
“ half the day allotted for work, and half for honest recreation.” Every 
day, bringing, as it does, ‘work to every man who is worth his salt in| 
this world, ought likewise to bring its play: play which will turn the| 


thoughts into quite new and cheerful channels ; which will recreate the ar 


body as well as the mind ; and tell me, great Father of Waters, to whom 

Rasselas appealed upon a question of equal difficulty,—or tell me, any- 

body else, what that play shall be! Practically, in the case of most in- 

tellectual workers, heavy reading and writing stand for work, and light 

reading and writing stand for play.—T7o be concluded next week. 
—_— 


A CORNISH HUG. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the lower orders of Cornwall 
are a shade more refined, more artistic, or, as some anti-patriots would 
express it, more continental, than is the rule with the labouring popula- 
tions of this country. A slight, but significant illustration of this flatter- 
ing theory (to Cornwall), may be found in the circumstance, that the offi- 
cial rank is known among the matter-of-fact mechanics of the northern and 
midland counties by the bare, common-pluce definition of Foreman ; in 
the Staffordshire regions by the name of Butty ; amongst the nomad and 
lawless navvies by the alarming title of Ganger ; and in the slow-going, 
humdrum coal-pits and forges of Monmouthshire, by the homely appel- 
lation of Gaffer: the enjoyment of this dignity in the Cornish mines 
— upon its holder the graceful and enviable distinction of Cap- 


Several members of my family had resided in Cornwall, and numerous 
were the Cornish legends with which my youthful soirées were enlivened 
The heroes of most of these were captains. I began lite strongly pre- 


a little dazzled by the splendour of the title itself ; and, unquestionably 
remote association with the achievements of the very Carlylian hero o: 

Great Cornish Captains in the mining way ; Captain Jack, in fact,— 
the valiant Cornishman, 

Who slew the Giant Cormoran, 

by means of sinking a —~ oa the pro; Patner cme land- 
owner (@ mast engineerin ww projector was 
. S eh voelet tin) ; this, I repeat, be- 
all doubt, had a great to do with my admiration. At any rate, 


Twas a thorongh believer in the mining captains of Cornwall, and de- 
lighted ia the abundant records of 


r their deeds and sayings; the former 

usually belligerant, ently naive, the latter invariably humoroas. 
bere was the story of 

favourite of 


the ircalecen This yee: 
ambitious, but was a 

ceuations [coast brie rede wok The ~ chronic ambi- 
tion of all the Great Cornish of the age, 


mation dates, was once in a to enjoy the pleasure of 
don Charch Town. Jemmy was no exception to this rule ; or, 
rather, he may have been ; for Jemmy’s ambition was not so mach to see 


London Church Town, as to enjoy the more enduring pleasure of saying 
that he had seen it. Being the antipodes of the Jate Brinsley Sheridan 
in the matter of moral principle, as well as in a few other respects not 
worth attending to, the idea of indulging in the desired honour upon 
false pretences—if it ever sug; iteelf to Captain Jemmy’s simple 
imagination—was too revolting to his upright nature to be for a moment 
entertained asa — . 

Jemmy saved his money, got his holiday, and travelled all the way 
from Penzance to London Church Town by waggon. No joke of a jour- 
ney in those days, and for a man who had, perhaps, spent nine-tenths of 
his life incalculable fathoms under ground, must have been rather oppres- 
sive from an excess of daylight, fresh air, and other unwonted inconveni- 
ences. However, waggons have tilts; and it is to be hoped Captain 
Jemmy had an opportunity of preserving his eye-sight. 

Everything must have an end ; and the gon at length entered Lon- 
don Church Town ; Captain Jemmy Penrose in it, of course. Arrived at 
their final destination, the waggoner naturally imagined that Captain 
Jemmy would like to get out. Captain poe did not appear to have 
foreseen the necessity of such a proceeding. He inquired when the wag 

n was going back. He was informed early on the following morning. 

n that case, Captain Jemmy said, he would prefer remaining where he 
was, being rather fatigued, and in no need of refreshment. Captain 
Jemmy slept all night in the waggon, having thoughtfully secured his 
place for the return journey. He had seen London Church Town. His 
mission was accomplished ; and he returned to Cornwall in a perfect state 
of contentment (his feet scarcely having touched the pavement of the 
great metropolis) to mention the ennobling circumstance. ‘ 

But if I go on telling at this length all the stories of Cornish mining 
captains that crowd upon my memory, I shall havejno space left for the 
surprising mail-coach adventure of Captain Billy Tregear, which I sat 
down expressly to chronicle, in the belief that it has not yet seen the 
colour of printing ink. : 

I must admit, by way of preface, that the story of Captain aie Tre- 
gear is deficient in the rather essential element of probability. But as 
it is considerably more strange than the majority of fictions, there is 
proverbial authority for assuming it to be true. Ican assert one thiag 
positively, that such a person as Captain Billy Tregear really had an ex- 
stence. Bat this is weak evidence, and establishes the authenticity of 
the incidents to be related, ascribed by popular belief to his experience, 
about as clearly as Mrs. Quickly’s story of her neighbour’s dish of prawas 
made out a case of breach of promise of marriage against Sir Joho Fal- 
staff, or as the existence of the horse block in front of Mr. Willet’s es- 
tablishment proved that Queen Elizabeth had once visited the May- 

ole. 

’ However, I will tell the story as I used to hear it. 

Captain Billy Tregear, like his compeer, and perhaps friend, Jemmy 
enrose, was bound on the visite de rigueur to London Church Towa. 
Captain Billy would seem to have been in more comfortable circum- 
stances, or he may have been simply more luxurious and extravagant 
than the listless Jemmy. At any rate, Captain Billy travelled by mail, 
not by waggon, outside, of course. 

Billy sat behind the coachman, in company with three rather unucual 
coach passengers. But as any kind of coach or passenger would have 
been unusual to Billy, he perhaps saw no more singularity in them than 
in the rest of his fellow-travellers. They were certainly not the kind of 
people one is in the habit of meeting even in mixed society. One of them 
was an Italian showman. His companions were a bear and a monkey. 

Captain Billy accepted their companionship cheerfully, as a perfectly 
natural and legitimate incident in his aboveground experiences. 

At the outset of my story I confess there is a sort of Alpine or Rubi- 
con barrier of improbability, which the reader may perhaps find some 
difficulty in getting over. But he is requested to make an effort, with 
the assurance that this obstacle surmounted, he will find the rest of our 
journey comparatively plain sailing. He must make an effort, then, to 
believe —as implicitly, if possible, as I myself did when I first heard the 
story—that Captain Billy Tregear, either from a defective knowledge of 
mankind or from an impaired visioa, the resalt of having bad the sun 
too much in his eyes, whether in the literal or the metaphorical sense 

both cases being possible to a Cornish miner just come aboveground for 
a holiday) mistook the bear for a ‘human being, outlandish perhaps and 

aciturn, but undeniably human. 

You must bear continually in mind that Captain Billy had risen from 
the ranks to bis present distinction in the depths of a tin mine. What 
could he know about man and beast in the upper sun-lit world? I could 
point out a score of gentlemen—either of whom, happening to be Billy’s 
travelling companion on the occasion, might easily have been mistaken 
by Billy for a bear. Is it then a wonder that the simple untutored Cor- 
nishman should have mistaken a bear for a gentleman ? 

1 fear in order to make tf story atall probable (the difficulty enlarges 
as I approach it), I must fall back upon and cling to the hypothesis that 
Captain Lilly bad mounted the coach in a hazed and muzzy condition ; 
a had come armed with a case-bottle after the manner of sagacious 
travellers ; that he could not have been in astate to judge by ocular de- 
monstration of the outlines of his fellow-passengers ; that he was merely 
aware of a dark, huddled-up figure of some kind sitting peacebly beside 
him, whose outer and tangible garment appeared to be of a furry tex- 
ture, and that Billy—as a natural consequence of his assumed condition— 
was disposed to be sociable and communicative. 

The legend proceeds to state, that Billy made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to engage the bear in conversation. 

We have hinted that the bear was taciturn. There was every excuse 
for his observing this apparently churlish demeanour. In the first place 
he was naturally ignorant of the English language. In the second, he la- 
boured under the pbysical disadvantage of being muzzled. Billy, it may 
be fairly supposed, was not able to notice this physical inconvenience ; 
or it is probable that he would have treated the bear with greater consi- 
deration than he did. : 

However, it took a long time to offend Billy. He wanted to talk. 
Having exhausted general topics—in whith the stranger might be natu- 
rally indisposed to take an interest—the gallant but perhaps (well, yes, 

e must have been, so let us consider the matter settled) intoxicated cap- 
tain, proceeded to more personal questions. It struck him that he would 
start a delicate compliment to his neighbour’s taste and judgment in 

ess. Now to withstand that kind of blandishment one mast be a bear 
indeed ! 

“ Famous top-coat that o’ yourn, sir,” said Billy, admiringly smooth- 
7? bear’s left shoulder. ‘ Beautiful top-coat, to be sure.” 

he bear may have thought so too ; but, as has been shown, there were 
insurmountable obstacles to his expressing an opinion upon that or any 
other subject. 

“ Good sort of coat that for the pits,” 
“ Water ’d trickle off it just the very 
Would’t it, now ?” 

The bear was obstinately silent, and here, I think, he was to blame. 
He might have grunted, at least. 

Bill was not yet beaten. He pursued : 

“ Excuse my om, sir, as a poor man and a perfect stranger ; but 
might I ask what would be the cost of a top-coat like that, for I should 
like to have one, if within means ?”’ . 

Still the bear didn’t say a word. 

Captain Billy was now fairly huffed. Human blood is apt to get warm 
down in these gaseous tin mines, and Billy felt this was a poor return for 
his persistent civility. He opened and shut his hands, loosened his biceps 
muscles, and clutched at the air as if meditating vengeance, in a Cornish 
manner, at the earliest opportunity. Having grasped and thrown a few 
imaginary foes over the back of the coach, aad feeling himself in train- 


ing for any encounter, Billy deliberately proceeded to provoke the bear 
by insult. 





P m= the undaunted Billy. 
ing like off a oont’s back.* 





possessed in favour of this distinguished order. I think I must have been 





* An oont, reader, in west-country dialect, means a mole. 


tious, the | © 


He spoke at that unoffending personage in the third person. 
“ Well! I ain’t a judge of breeding, perhaps, but it ain’t my idea of a 
gentleman !”’ 


Billy was quite right. The bear was no gentleman. 

The showman here interposed. He fully understood the state of the 
case, which he had watched from its commencement. Nursing his mon- 
key affectionately in his lap (and winking at the coachman and passen- 
gers), he said to Captain Billy—in pretty fair English—with a mischie- 
vous Italian smile, 

“ You must not be offended with him. He does not understand your 
lan He is a Russian.” 

¥ eh?’ said Billy, rather exasperated than pacified by the 
xplanation. “ Bra-ave, ugly chap, sure he is, too. Can her wrussel ?” 

“©, yes; the Russians are very fine wrestlers,” said the Italian. 
“ Well! there’s wrusslers in wall, too.” The wrathful Captain 
again clutched the air as he spoke. 

“You had better not try with him,” the showman went on. “He has 
one terrible grip.” 

“ So they said of the Westmoreland man last winter, but I throwed him 
over my head, and could have done it with my hat on.” 

“ Ab! but the Russians have one of their owe.” 

“So’ve we; and it’s thought a good’un,” said Billy, tartly. 

And then I think Billy must have sought solace in the case-bottle, and 
fallen murmuring contemptuous against the Rooshan na- 
tion collectively. 

His at any rate insists upon the fact, that at the first halting place, 
Captain Billy on per mary ry staggering or tumbling from the roof of the 
coach, knocked against his late neighbour, the bear, lately assisted by his 
master in descendiog to terra firma, to the admiration of numerous by- 
standers, and became indignant at what he conceived to be a fresh insult. 
to the British flag at the hands of perfidious Muscovy. Billy rashed 
blindly at his insulter, whom he seized by the shoulders, after the man- 
ner of his county, preparing to initiate into the mysteries of the 
Cornish bug. 

The bear, of course, didn’t like this, and retaliated after the custom 
of his race and district. Equally, as a matter of course, Captain Billy 
Tregear did not like that. 

“ Here, I say,” Billy gasped, rapidly collapsing within the slowly clos- 
ing hug of his adversary, “ this ain’t wrussling !’” 

The bear was impervious to argument as on former occasions. To his 
horror, Billy felt sharp fangs entering a fleshy portion of his torso. It 
was a pity he had not better studied the Russian character. 

“Here, I say! You're a clau-iog me. This ain’t fair! Help! 
Murder !”’ 

Billy’s eyes rolled wildly in search of probable rescue among the ter- 
ror-stricken spectators. There was no help in sight. In the midst of his 
agony he looked upwards, and saw the Monkey, who had rot yet been 
lifted from the seat on the coach to which his master had tied him. There 
was hope yet. Victory had already decided against Billy. The British 
flag was nowhere. Prompt capitulation was the only safety. With tbe 
— of breath left to him, he screamed out imploringly to the Mon- 

ey :-— 

tT say, young gentleman, speak to your father in his own language, 
and tell him if he’l! loose go I’ll ax his pardon.” 

The story always finished here. At the time of my first becoming ac- 
quainted wiih it, Captain Billy Tregear was reported to be still alive and 
prosperous. I never learat how he got out of Mr. Bear’s clutches, and 
conjecture fails to suggest a probable means of his extrication. But I 
never like to inquire too closely into the reality of good stories. They 
always come out from the fire of scrutiny, singed like Michaelmas geese, 
of their feathery glories. I have not yet got over the pain of discover- 
ing, a few months ago, that Rob Roy was not only a dirty sheep-stealer, 


but that he sold a fight to the English government in the great Scottish 
rebellion. 


—_——— 


ROBERT EMMETT. 
Review of a Volume bearing that title, and recently published in Paris. 


This little volume is an interesting and well-written summary of a 
very pathetic story, the outline of which is probably well enough known 
to most of our readers. It is, however, put into a shape and accom- 
panied by reflections which will, we have no doubt, interest them once 
mor in its repetition. Francis Robert Emmett was born at Dublio, in 
1780, and was the youngest of three brothers, each of whom was iu his 
own way distinguished. Temple Emmett, the eldest, was also at the 
Irish bar, and died after practising there for seven years with considera- 
ble distinction. Thomas Addis Emmett, also a barrister, took a very 
conspicuous part in public affairs. Indeed, he was so much mixed up 
with the rebellion of 1798 that he narrowly escaped with his life, and 





owed his safety to a long imprisonment, which was succeeded by exile to 
the United States, where he passed the rest of hisdays. He practised at 
the bar of New York, and rose to great distinction there. Robert Em- 
mett grew up in an atmosphere in which it was impossible that he should 
not conceive the most violent enmity against the English Government, and 
from avery early age his extraordinary eloquence and his extreme opinions 
attracted their attention and excited their suspicions. He was the most 
conspicuous member of the famous Historical Society at Trinity College, 
Dublin, which possessed a degree of political importance which we can 
hardly conceive any schoolboy debating society—and it was very little 
more—to be invested with. It is said that the Government attached so 
much importance to the proceedings of this body that it actually deputed 
a man of some standing and eminence as a barrister to go to one of its 
meetings for the express purpose of confuting certain republican theories 
advocated by Emmett. Whatever his political influence over his college 
associates may have been, it was brought to an abrupt close in 1798 by 
his expulsion for refusing to take a species of test oath of fidelity to the 
Government, which the college authorities tried to impose on the stu- 
dents. He was immediately introduced to a wider and more serious 
scene. Under the pretence of finishing his education by travelliag, he 
paid several visits to the Continent, and had a good many communica- 
tions with Bonaparte, then First Consul, whom he supplied with memoirs 
on the possibility of organising an invasion of Ireland. 

These intrigues continued, with more or less activity, until the year 
1803, when, upon the outbreak of the second war between France and 
England, and the attempt of Napoleon to invade this country, he went 
over to Dublin to organise a revolt which was originally intended to 
have’ been seconded by the landing of the French army oa the south 
coast of England. His intention was to surprise Dublin Castle, to in- 
duce the peasantry from various counties in the neighbourhood to march 
into the town, and finally to call together such of the members of the 
old Iris Parliament as were opposed to the policy of the Union, erect 
them into a Provisional Government, and proclaim the independence of 
Ireland. He organised his plan with very remarkable secrecy. Up to 
the very day when he made his attempt, the Lord-Lieutenant was pro- 
foundly ignorant of his intentions. On the afternoon of the 23rd July, 
he suddenly placarded the wall of Dablin with an address to the inhabi- 
tants, calling upon them to join him in his attack on the Government, 
and at the head of about eighty men attempted to capture the Castle. 
A considerable mob collected in other parts of the town, and whilst Em- 
mett’s followers were assailed and repulsed in the attempt to accomplish 
their principal object by a small body of police, part of the insurgents 
fell in with the carriage of Lord Kilwarden, and murdered him in the 
street, and before the eyes of his daughter. Emmett, says his biogra- 
we was overpowered with horror and disgust at the perpetration of so 

einous a crime, and, sbortly after it was consummated, left Dublin, 
though not before he had been engaged ina sharp but unsuccessful skir- 
mish with the troops, who in the course of two hours completely sup- 
pressed the revolt. Emmett retired to the Wicklow hills, where he 
found a considerable number of persons in arms ready to march upon 
Dablin. With some difficulty he pursuaded them to disperse, and hope 
for better times; but he persisted in revisiting the capital, in order to take 
leave of Miss Curran, to whom he had been for some time engaged, with- 
out her father’s knowledge. He was discovered there, and was shortly 
afterwards condemned and executed. His trial was remarkable for the 
well-known speech which he made in arrest of judgment, and which com- 

tent judges declared to be one of the most eloquent ever heard in an 
rish Court of law. It is certainly pathetic ; but it is not very easy to 
see how it was appropriate to the circumstances of the case. It only 
ts to a passionate assertion that he was right and the law wrong, 
which, even if it had been true, was not to the point. 

The romantic circumstances of Emmett’s career, and the undoubted 
courage and self-devotion which signalized his whole life, have sut- 
rounded his name with a sort of halo, of which his biographer does his 
utmost to enh e splend Emmett, in his opinion, is one of those 
persons whom every one is bound to reverence who acknowledges any 
higher standard of merit than mere success. England—such is the 
inuendo—stunds to Ireland in the same relation in which Louis Napoleon 
stands to French liberty. We have, it is asserted, a clearer view of our 











own interest, and greater perseverance ; but, on the other hand, less con- 
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ecience sed less mind than those on whose ruin our prosperi 


ity is founded. | hospitality of a poor state-councillor, to whom he had brought letters of 
The world is so constracted that the cold, hard, unromantic temper which | introduction from a relative in the embassy at Paris. . 
no ow 


fer tegen ener ange coe oo oe of the careers of life for sensibility, 
intellect, and genius, the moral drawn from Emmett’s hi : 
and it is ingenious] contrived to comfort the partisans of French 
liberty for their and to give vent to a sort of soreness at the con- 


trast afforded by England, which we are sorry to be obliged to.admit is a 
common feeling amongst a large class of Frenchmen. We fully agree 
that mere success is often nothing more than that prosperity of the wicked 
which has been the great puzzle of life since David wrote the Psalms ; 
but, on the other hand, continual failure is certainly evidence of 


some fault. y be susceptible of lanati t it unfor-| dead 
toonthhy demente 1c. 1 appears nape Pod Se comet Was one 


great fault, redeemed no doubt by certain splendid qualities, bat founded 
upon wrong principles and ied out by bad means, He never seems 
to have felt that it is a tremendous paperare 3 6 only to be justified by 
the most extreme necessity, to attack an established Government, and to 
plunge a nation into civil war. It never seems to have oceurred to him 
to inquire whether, if Irish independence were possible, it would not be 
a mere state of organized internecine civil war between Catholics and 
Protestants. As the event showed, he was grossly mistaken as to the 
character of the people with whom he had to do. he had pope to be 
the leader of a body of heroic patriots—he found himself at the head of a 
cowardly and ferocious mob, by whose excesses he was so disgusted that 
he threw up the whole undertaking on the first check which it received. 
Indeed it is perfectly clear, from the whole story, that if his enterprise 
was not utterly wild and desperate, he was a very fainthearted person. 
There is alsosomething very puerile in the weakness with which he threw 
away his life to gratify his personal feelings. A man in his position 
ought to have felt that he had no right to such an indulgence. It may 
be said that all this only amounts to a charge of imprudence aud want of 
experience. Possibly this is true ; but there are situations in which im- 
prudence and ignorant presumption are crimes, and crimes of no slight 
complexion. There are cases in which, as the phrase is, resistance to a 
Government becomes a mere question of prudence, but it is not the less 
& question of vast importance. It is a question which men decide at their 
peril; and if they decide it wrongly, they are justly looked upon as 
amongst the most guilty of all criminals. Mere failure may not be con- 
clusive evidence of the folly of the original plan; but if Emmett’s plan 
had ded, its mad would have been still more apparent than it is 
now. 

The view which the volume before us takes of England, and of the 
sources of our greatness, is, we think, as unjust as it is unfortunate) 
common on the Continent. No one who really knows what Englishmen 
are would ever think of describing them as a cold, selfish, calculatiag 
race, who succeed by the absence of all the faults which accompany a 
generous temper. The shallowness of this opinion, and the mode in 
which it arose, are equally obvious. In that sort of melodramatic hasti- 
ness which characterizes so much French speculation, our censors per- 
sonify England, and proceed to talk of “ her ’’ selfishness, “ her ” intense 
pursuit of self-interest, and so forth, without perceiving that, if a great 
mass of men show a power of pursuing a common object with indefatiga- 
ble energy and perseverance, it is simply absurd to call them selfish. 
Patriotism and selfishness are utterly inconsistent. The fact is that En- 
glishmen have more, and not less, than other nations of that generous 
warmth and force of feeling which is the basis of all strong characters, 
and which our Continental critics deny to us. The difference lies ia the 
use which we make of it. On the Continent it isby no means an uncom- 
mon — (especially in France) to draw a deep line between the ideal 
which delights youth and the realities which occupy middle age. After 
the illusions of the one period are dispelled, the other is cold indeed. 





This councillor was an old man nobly born, but war poor. His family 
had lost their furtune in building » salnes to please Peter the Great, and 


}| ornament his new city ; three inundations of the Neva had successively 


swept the building away; and at length, when their lands and roubles 
had been thus submerged, the noble Praticten were obliged to take up 
their residence in the only corner of the palace which the waters had 
spared, where they lived with great economy, and quite forgotten by 
court and czar—timber huts and dirty warehouses multiplying round 

as that quarter of the town went out of fashion and grew low. The 
councillor considered himself the last of his family; his wife was long 

; and he had but one daughter, Sophia, whose prospects, as fre- 
quently rehearsed by her father, were to sell the old house, with all it 
contained, pay the expenses of his funeral, and retire into the convent of 
Fasting Sisters, to which the ladies of her house had a hereditary right 
of admission. The family were distantly related to the Princess Grodi- 
zoff ; but her good had been lost by the councillor thirty years 
before at a game of cards, and in consequence, Sophia and her father 
were left to their own resources. The old man had a winter asthma, 
and was seldom in good-humour. The house was poor and cold; they 
had no servant but a mujik who was never sober when he could get any- 
thing to drink. But the councillor welcomed the stranger to his stove 
and table as heartily as if both had been better furnished; and the 
stranger was glad to stay—first, because he could not find more comfort- 
able quarters ; and, secondly, because Sophia, one of the prettiest and 
best girls in St. Petersburg, kept that remnant of a palace habitable by 
her presence, doing not only all the household work, but all the good- 
humour and cheerfulness for the whole establishment. 

Gaston had often wished to be rich ; but he did so still more fervently 
after his admission to the state-councillor’s home. Sophia had no for- 
tune ; her education bad been so neglected, that she could speak nothing 
but Russ, and she never wore patches. But she put his laced waistcoat 
in repair, when he could not buy another, to appear at the embassy ; al- 
ways smiled when he came in; and he thought a court-dress would be- 
come her. His energy had been great in looking for place and employ- 
ment all the way from France, now it became tremendous: he laid siege 
to the hearts of courtiers, and the hands of valets, though bis munitions 
for the latter kind of warfare were growing extremely slender, and for- 
tune rarely favours the importunate. Through some of these channels, 
however, his name came to the imperial ear, and Catherine fixed upon 
him as the man wanted to go quietly through her Polish accouats, and 
make a true report of the same. According to northern custom, he was 


Y | not trusted so far without a check ; her majesty’s private secretary, who 


had been deputed to manage the busin:ss, assigned him a humble de- 
pendent of his own, named Michal Clozoff, by way of clerk and assistant. 

Clozoff had been a merchant in his day, and supplied the court with 
furs ; but bis trade went out of fashion after the French architect heated 
the Hermitage, and nothing thicker than taffeta was allowed to be worn ; 
so Clozoff gave up fur-selling, and, with his five sons, hung about the 
outskirts of the palace, living by small quiet jobs, and especially at the 
service of the private secretary, from whom they got more promises than 
pay. Ifthe ex-merchant had been placed as a spy in that low dingy 
office behind the admiralty, where the two worked night and day at the 
Polish account-books—for the czarina was in haste—he had nothing to 


made no prologue, but that he was a poor man, and would be ruined if 
it ever came to the princess's knowledge that he had told any report 
about her highness ; on which Gaston assured him of his absolute safety, 
and chinked the four hundred roubles. 

“ Well,” said Clozoff, “ since you must be told, it is known to all St. 
Petersburg.that for the last twenty years the princess has taken nieces, 
grand-nieces, and cousins of every degree, one after another, to bring out 
aod provide for. She dr: them in the height of the fashion ; she took 
them to all places of entertainment ; she gave them everything that mo- 
ney could buy, or could wish for, but none of them ever lived a 
ne after entering Seven-and-twenty girls of the Grodizoff 

ine lie in the vaults of our Lady Kazan. I must say she gave them hand- 
some funerals ; and her highness’s family have scarcely a daughter left, 
though it was once the wonder where husbands would be found for them 
all. Count Vezkin, her nephew, has not one girl out of five. Alexia 
Paulova, her cousin’s widow, sits alone in the house where she had three 
daughters to marry ; and they say her old aunt at Smolenski has lost her 
wits long ago with thinking of seven girls who went to the Grodizoff pa- 
lace, one after another, to be made heiresses, and followed in the same 
order to the vaults of our Lady of Kazan.” 

“Did so many deaths attract no attention? Was there no inquiry 1” 
said Gaston. » 

“O yes, there was every inquiry that could be made about a house of 
such high rank,” said Clozoff. ‘Some of them died of strange diseases, 
which uo physician knew. Some of them met with still stranger acci- 
dents. There was one, I remember, who fell down stairs in the dark ; 
another went to the German spas, and the water disagreed with her. Ia 
short, they went by all manner of ways; and I have heard say that the 
old aunt’s youngest daughter, who died very suddenly, had a blue mark 
round her neck. The princess has taken no girl since, and that is three 
years ago. People thought she would not try it again, there was such a 
whisper. Her highuess lamented sorely over the delicate constitution of 
her family, and all her friends sympathised with her ; but now she is 
going to have another heiress, That is all I can tell you; and I would 
not say as much for a thousand roubles, oaly to yourself; it is putting 
my life in jeopardy” —and Clozoff clutched the bag of silver with many 
additional groans over the risk he was running, and an intimation that 
his son-in-law knew there was money going, and would expect half of it. 
Had Gaston been possessed of a larger bag, he could have distributed its 
contents in ferreting out further details of her highness’s domestic history. 
As it was, he determined that Sophia should not go to the palace without 
him. Her father was now restored to favour; and the worthy state- 
councillor looked rather astonished next day when his prosperous guest, 
fresh from a court employmeat, presented himself with a very long face 
—a penitent declaration that he had lost all his money at the gaming- 
table, and an earnest request that he would get him the humblest post ia 
the princess's service. There was a liberal bestowment of sound rebuke 
and sage admonition. The councillor smoked two full pipes in its deli- 
very, though he admitted there was some apology for Gaston, cousidering 
that he was neither a Russian nor brought up in the Greek Church. As 
to a post in the princess's household, there was none vacant just then, bat 
that of second-valet, which could not be thought of for a man of his qua- 
lity ; but Gaston was welcome to stay in his house till something turaed 
up: he would be lonely now without Sophia, and wanted somebody to 
help in the reformation of the mujik, which he intended to begin without 








This is not our practice here. We do not make all our gunpowder into 
fireworks, and we have some contempt for those who do. “ Woe unto | 
thee, O land, when thy princes are children!” The poetry of a man’s 
character must be weak indeed, if it does not grow with his growth and 
strengthen with his strength. It should display itself, not in boyish | 
amusements, but in the grave affairs of life. Our romance comes out, 
not in childish revolts, gaudy sentiments, and a literature of despair—it 
must be looked for in the history of England ; and it will be found, by 








report, but that Gaston spared ueither pen nor calculation to make out | delay. Gaston made all suitable ackaowledgments for his hospitable 
the subtractions from her majesty’s new revenues, which at length were | offer, hinted his own unfitness to assist in the revision of the mujik’s mo- 
found so considerable, that it was expected there would be two or three | rals, and added in a penitential tone, that he considered the post of second- 
villages in Siberia peopled by the delinquents, The estate on the Vis- | valet quite sufficient for his deserts ; but as there were probabilities of 
tula was, however, most clear of such encumbrances, the discovery of | preferment to come, he requested the councillor to see that mademoiselle, 
which fact brought the private secretary to assure Gaston of her ma- | his daughter, did not recognise him in the Grodizoff palace. The old 
jesty’s satisfaction, to pay him five hundred roubles for his work, and to | man was much edified by the present sumility and future prospects of 
receive fifty back as his own perquisite for allowing him to be employed. | his young friend. The second-valet’s place was speedily obtained. So- 
Perhaps it was the probability of imperial favour shining on the stranger, | phia was duly warned to know nothing of the new servant; and under 
that induced his exceliency to become condescending and chatty ; dis- | the name of Jacqaes le Noir, Gaston eutered on his humble daties, 

cuss the opera, which had just been opened ; and tell the news of the | The office of second-valet was not a sinecure in the housebold of ber 
day, that the Princess Grodizoff intended to purchase the Polish estate | excellency. Like most of the great ladies of that age, half the duties of 
without delay, and had signified her intention of taking a poor relative | her toilet, and all her confidential errands, were done by the gevtlemen 
whom nobody knew, named Sophia Petrova, under her protection. In | of the chamber, which courtly term included the above-mentioned Jacques 


| pursuing patronage, Gaston had acquired considerable command of | and his commander, an Italian, named Paulo, who had been first-valet 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, in the existence of the greatest 


Empire, the strongest institutions, and the most splendid list of daring | 
achievements that any nation in the world can show. Cold-hearted, 

calculating selfishness would have found it no easy thing to stogm Delhi | 
and to relieve Lucknow—to discover the North-West Passage, au@ $a ex- | 
plore the African Continent—to say nothing of founding the British Em- | 
pire, and peopling North America.—London paper. 


—a | 


THE KILLING PRINCESS. | 
When Catherine II. had safely deposited the crown of Poland, with | 
the sixteen northern diadems which the industry and enterprise of her 
popees had collected, in the jewel-chamber of the Winter Palace, 

er imperial majesty found it necessary to inquire after the revenues of 
certain domains which had always been considered its appendages. In| 
the late uncertainties of the Polish throne, they had been farmed and su- 
perintended by so many hands, that the accounts were in more than ordi- 
nary confusion. Moreover, Catherine the Great wanted money, and the 
Princess Prestovia Nicola Grodizoff had offered to purchase a large es- 
tate of the crown-lands situated on the Vistula, in order to Luild there a 
southern residence for herself and suite in severe winters. 

The princess was one of the richest subjects in Russia. She owned fo- 
rests in Livonia, fishing-towas on the White Sea, and mines in Siberia. 
Her family were among the oldest of the Russian nobility ; the blood of 
the ancient czars flowed in their veins; and they claimed a left-handed 
descent from Ivan the Terrible. Her excellence was accustomed to boast 
of these honours, though rather in a private way, for Catherine had too 
much trouble in getting the throne to tolerate such imperial recollec- 
tions ; so the princess contented herself with publicly mentioning, when 
occasion served, that she was of the real old Muscovite race, unmingled 
with any Swedish or German cross. Spiteful people, who had not so 
pure a stock to boast—and there were many such inSt. Petersburg—said 
as much might have been guessed from the Tatar features of her excel- 
lency, who, notwithstanding, went further in foreign fashions, follies, and 
luxuries than any of the court. Her balls, masks, and dinners @ /a Fran- 
¢aise, rivalled those of the czarina herself. She kept a French millinerin 
constant occupation in her palace, had three cooks and two hair-dressers 
duly imported from Paris every year, that period being as long as any of 
them could be induced to remain in the service of her excellency ; kepta 
French secretary for conducting her correspondence, and talked occa- 
sionally of tbe verses she had written in imitation of Rousseau. 

Princess Grodizoff was a widow of unknown years—for hoops, false 
hair, rouge, and patches rendered age in thoge days a matter rather diffi- 
cult to make out—but it was said that her name-day had been celebrated 
before a stove was laid on the banks of the Neva, or a Finland peasant 
perished in its marzhes. In short, her excellency was older than the mo- 
dern capitai, yet she bade fair to employ the French milliner and her 
congeners for many a year to come, and keep a firm hold of her broad 
possessions. These had come partly by marriage and partly by inheri- 
tance ; the princess was the heiress of her family, and, as sometimes hap- 
pens to noble houses, all the rest impoverished their estates, and got into 
debt through vain endeavours to emulate her splendour. People said 
she did wonders for them all ; brought out their daughters, found places 
for their sons, and kept them all on their estates, to guard against ex- 
travagance ; while others sought after the motive for such bevefactions, 
her highness not being the woman to part with a rouble easily. Her 
turn for hard bergain- making was universally acknowledged ; even Ca- 
therine was well aware of it, for the princess had bought crown-lands 
oa ; and the inquiry into the Polish accounts was accordingly insti- 

ated. 

The czarina was too well acquainted with her faithful subjects to in- 
trust that investigation to their hands. After the fashion of czars past 
and future, ehe looked out for a foreigner worthy of such confidential 
employment, and found one in the person of Count Thienville, a young 
attaché of the French embassy, and strongly recommended by her majes- 
ty’s agents at Versailles. The powers that preside over the exigencies 
of princes seemed to have cut out Gaston de Thienville for his work. 
The son.of a farmer-general, whose good fortune died with Madame de 
Pompadour, he had an early acquaintance with what might be called the 
more delicate details of business. Fortune had given him no estate but 
his wits. Nature had made him cool, keen, and clear-headed, always 
alive to his own interest, but true assteel where his honour was engaged, 
aod as ardent as the best of his countrymen in either love or war. (ras- 
ton was not very brilliant nor very bandsome, but determined to be 
somebody ; and finding himself unable to fulfil that resolution iz France, 
he came to try the northern market, like other wares that would not gell 
athome. There was not a town from Berlin to St. Petersburg in which 
he had not looked out for his fortune in vain; the Russian capital had 
afforded him nothing but the empty title of attaché, which he had as- 


| countenance, and the secretary’s news made it all requisite. The poor | ever since the princess became a widow. Paulo did nothiag but eat 


relation whom nobody knew was the very girl who had repaired his lace | spiced macaroni and prepare it for himself in a private kitchen, which he 
waistcoat, and smiled when he came ; and a vision rose before his fancy, | had constructed behind his suit of apartments. He also kept the keys of 
of Sophia declared heiress of all the princess’s possessions, and himself | her highness’s shoe-room, and all the other rooms in which the treasures 
invested with the most noble order of St. Nicolas. It was suddenly cut | of her wardrobe. id up, and a very strict eye over the sccond-valet, 
short by an exclamation from Clozoff, who had been industriously writ- | who was expected never to go out but when seut on an crrand—then to 
ing in the further corner of the office, as became an assistant-clerk, and | make no delay in returning ; to attend the bells of the princess, her three 
was expected neither to talk nor hear; but he groaned out “ Poor So- | ladies-in-waiting, her two hair-dressers, her secretary, and, chief of all, 
phia” so audibly, that Gaston started, and the secretary looked round. | Paulo, who liberally scolded him when there was an opportunity. Of 
The observation must have escaped the honest Russian unawares ; he | these rites and duties the svi-disant Jacques had a full allowance, The 
cowered under the secretury’s eye like a man detected in the act of a | eight bells rang him up at all hours, The ringers sent him to every 
flagrant crime. | corner of St. Petersburg in all weathers, and no city in Europe enjoys 

* Do you kaow the girl ?”’ inquired his excellency with evident curi- | such a variety of the undoubtedly bad. He ate with the serfs, he slept 
osity. above the horses. The housekeeper had to get presents for not finding 

“Yes, my lord ; her father isa state-councillor ; but very poor. They | fault with him ; the laundress tore his shirts; Paulo called Lim names 
live in the Moscow quarter, in the same street with me, behind St. | in Italian, French, and Russ; and the entire household laughed at him 
Olga’s Church, your excellency. She was the only person that would | for having white hands, and expecting washed dishes. It was not a con- 
enter our house-when we had the fever, of which my poor wife died three | genial lite for a young man fond of elegance, and anxious to be some- 





fumed after waitiag three weeks in the ambassador’s anteroom, and the 


winters ago.” ; 

“ A good girl,’’ said the secretary. “No doubt Providence means to 
reward her by the princess’s kindness. It is a noble prospect for her. 
You know the princess has provided for most of her female relatives ; 
in fact, I believe Sophia Petrova is the last of them; doubtless she well 
be provided for also.” ‘ 

“No doubt, your excellency,” said Clozoff, but the looks of both 
speakers somehow reversed their words. With the secretary, it was 
cold-blooded sarcasm ; with Clozoff, it was a Russian’s resignation to the 
things and powers that be ; and after a few more observations on the 
brilliant prospects of the state-councillor’s daughter, wound up with 
congratulations to Gaston, whose face he had been attentively studying, 
his excellency took his leave. 

The news he brought was true, however. Gaston found the old house 
in a general commotion of gladness and grandeur ; the princess had as- 
tonisbed the whole street by coming there in her calash ; a bag of rou- 
bles bad been left for Sophia’s outfit; the young girl’s friends had as- 
sembled to advise her what she should buy ; the mujik had got very 
drunk on the occasion ; and the state councillor was so elated that he 
decidedly refused the considerable present which Gaston offered in re- 
turn for his entertainments. ‘“ No,” said the old man; “ you have not 
got much to spare yet, and my daughter is going to be provided for, 
taken to court, and made an heiress, perhaps. The saints guard my So- 
phia! I would not part with her, after what has bappened to so many girls 
of our family ; but there is nothing before the poor child but the convent 
of the Fasting Sisters, and that is a poor look-out for one’s only daugh- 
ter.’ His last words tallied so strangely with Clozoff’s groan, and the 
secretary’s cynical look, that Gaston felt there was some Russian mean- 
ing in them; but no endeavour ¢ould bring the state-councillor to 
plainer speaking ; on the contrary, he at once altered his tone, enlarged 
on the excellences of the princess, her liberality to her relations, and the 
certainty Sopbia had of getting handsomely portioned aud well married, 
if she only pleased her highness, The buying went on. Friends and re- 
lations who had not visited the house for years, crowded in to rejoice 
with father and daughter. There was good cheer, and even feastiug in 
the old house ; the mujik said it never had been so much worth while 
to serve there before. Sophia was sorry to leave her father, and glad to 
be made a lady ; besides, it was her belief she would see Gaston some- 
times at court ; but the Frenchman’s heart misgave him: there was a 
dark background to her promotion, which he could not make out. Pump- 
ing Clozotf was of no avail ; the ex-merchant had got his cue, and would 
talk of nothing but the great good-luck of Sophia Petrova, anu how well 
she deserved it. Gaston had begun to know something of the country 
he was in ; there was but one way of coming to a knowledge of the mys- 
tery, and being interested as well as curious, that way he determined to 
take, though it cost his entire exchequer. All the money he could com- 
mand by this time amounted to four hundred roubles. Armed with 
this sum, he sought a common tea-shop, which Clozoff was accustomed 
to frequent when he had nothing better to do, because it was kept by 
his own son-in-law, and had very little custom. The old man could for- 
tunately speak French, and was very proud of that accomplishment, as 
none of his neighbours in the Moscow quarter understood it. It gave 
Gaston aa opportunity of dealing with him privately, where he found 
him alone in the back-room of the tea-shop, sitting as close as he could 
to the stove. 

“ Clozoff, you are a prudent man, and I want you to tell me some- 
thing,” said Gaston, producing the silver, when their salutations were 
fairly over. “ Here are four bundred roubles, which shall be yours on 
the spot, if you will tell me plainly why you said ‘ Poor Sophia’ in the 
office three days ago, and what is the story about the Princess Grodizoff 
and the ladies of her family.” 

Clozoff waz a Russian, and going to be pid for his tale ; he therefore 


| body ; but Gaston kept his post for almost six months, with a self-devo- 
| tion and endurance of a Jesuit missionary ; yet not the smallest thread 
of the Grodizoff secret could he unravel. If Paulo had any good graces 
to be gained, they were beyond the reach of his Gallic subordinate. All 
the French servants were new, ard could tell nothing. The secretary, 
though gracious to a countryman, had been long in Russia, and spoke 
little except in praise of his employer. All the maids were Russian from 
the princess’s estates, and all Gaston’s efforts failed to make an impres- 
sion on any of their hearts. The errands they sent him were of the most 
commonplace and overt description ; indeed, there was nothing strange 
about the palace but that inexplicable tale. Like other great Russian 
houses of the period, its chief apartments, were all magnificence, irs infe- 
rior ones given up to dirt and squalor, There was a constant succession 
of festivities, and no lack of card-tables, at which he got an occasional 
view of the princess, conspicuous by the magnitude of her hoop, ber dia- 
monds, and her immovable faze of the north. Sometimes, too, be caught 
sight of Sophia, richly dressed, attended by waiting-winen aad pages, 
keeping well in mind the charge against recognition, yet now and thea 
looking as if she had not forgotten bim, too. 

It was marvellous that the poor girl’s head was not turned by her sud- 
den transition from the old house with all the work to do, the mujik te 
keep in order, and the state-councillor in good temper ; but Sophia kept 
her balance, and seemed to make her footing sure. At the end of the frst 
montb, the princess was boasting of the accomplishments her young pro- 
tégée had acquired from the half-score of masters and mistresses retained 
for that purpose. Before a second had expired, all her highness’s circle 
voted Sophia brilliant ; and with a Frenchman’s perception of such mat- 
ters, the second-valet at length discovered that Feodor Baselovich, one 
of the Orloff family, was about to offer his hand and fortune, lands and 
peasants, at the shrine of her charms. 

That was a discovery for which he had not bargained ; but common 
report soon assured him of its reality. The wealth aud rank of young 
Baselovich would have made him a welcome suitcr to the best families of 
St. Petersburg. Like most of his line, he was tall and handsome. The 
princess openly favoured his suit, the state-councillor concurred in the 
back-ground he was expected to occupy, and everybody agreed that the 
bride-elect must be well inclined if she were in her senses, Gaston had 
observed her looking absent and thoughtful, as if balancing something in 
her mind. Was it for this he had become a second-valet, answered Rus- 
sian bells, and abstained from kicking Paulo? The thought was sufficient 
to send a less sensitive subject upon the road to self-destruction. Gaston 
was nearing the borders of that romantic land one evening la:e in the St. 
Petersburg winter, when the princess had given ber last ball before Lent. 
From a corner in the picture-gallery, where he stood as if in waiting, he 
could see through the open doors of the ball-room Sophia dancing the 
minuet de la coeur with the young scion of the Orloff line. The lady was 
gay with frills of Flanders lace and pendents of pearl ; the gentleman was 
grand in bis uniform as a colonel of hussare, A consciousness of their 
approaching alliance seemed to pervade the company ; the princess 
smiled graciously on the pair: it was afterwards remembered that her 
highness said she hoped Providence would permit her to send one bride 
from the Grodizoff palace ; and Gaston, like other disappointed men, 
was making severe reflections on the fickleness, vanity, and mercenary 
mind of the sex, when Paulo's bell recalled him to his humble duties. 
He was received at the foot of the back-stairs with the usual volley of 
names. A carrier from the south had just arrived, bringing, among sun- 
dry packages of less value, two small cases of polished ebony, which 
Gaston was commanded to place on the toilets of their owners—one was 
addressed to the princess, and the other to Mademoiselle Petrova. Both 
were labelled *‘/’eau d'or,” and Gaston’s Versailles education made him 
acquainted at least with the repute of that article. In it the rank and 
fashion of those days put faith as a specific against all their dreaded ills, 




















en Eo ers tee none 
as serious § Its composition was kept a profound secret by the manufactar- 
ing chemists. It was believed to be made only in Paris somewhere about 
the Sorbonne, and if not extracted from the precious metal, it cost nearly 
Be eeiate One | fe te velene 76 Or nuke the was nothing re- 
about it but a clear tasteless fluid, thicker than common water, 
which according to the invariable direction on the label, was to be drunk 
the moment it was opened. 
It was a long way up to the dressing-tcoms of the princess and her 
ée : were situated in the eastern wing of the palace, and at 
opposite ends of a long corridor. As Gaston went up with the cases : 
and his lantern into the darkness and silence of the upper floors, which be very | sams of money seem to be betted 
the sounds of the festival anes eget, See Sarees eae ove nice and tender in the eating, but it was with a faltering voice; and she | “ needful,” the “ Californian,” the “stampy,” our sporting friends ap- 
him. Why were the cases so distinctly addressed, and led from | made no to my challenge when I dared her to Lang them up by tobe! How great must be the amount of ts in the 
Susy? Waa Be cutrzng to Seghiore tales « papers to te voutls of | Gate were very cheap at six and sixpence to eat (which was, | hands of the editor of Bel’s Life alone, for all these matches, in which the 
our Lady of Kazan? ps she meant to young Baselovich ? | indeed, at least eighteenpence lower than the trade price) but they were | total sums contended for vary from four pounds to five hundred. Possess- 
Well, she had made him no promise, and he would not disappoint the | not cheap at any price (as I tried to explain to Mra. P.) to bury in the | ing, thus, considerable wealth, the ng world, however, is far from 
princess. Paulo’s bell rang till the whole palace could hear it. He | back garden, which had to be done at once. I had nowhere else to put | being proud or exclusive, the most distinguished members of it being 
shouted on his lagging vassal, and cursed him in his three lan for | them, and therefore interted them in that spot by help of the dust-shovel, | almost invariably referred to by familiar titles, such as | 
the carrier’s gs were all to be put away ; but in her highness’s | trusting never to see them more. Alas! as in the case of Mr. Eagene Danean, Young Reed, Doe of Paddin , Nat Langham, and Jem Ward. 
own magn.icent, ng-room, inlaid with mirrors, and hung with rose-| Aram, my secret was one refused to kx Feline bodysnatch- | Of this latter gentleman, we read : “ Jem Ward is again sparkling in his 
, the cards of address were removed, skilfully transferred | ers disinterred those four corpses during the night, and lo! in the morn- | old horizon (King’s Arms, Whitechapel Road :) he has painted a picture 
£0 a8 to leave no trace of tampering, and the exchanged cases deposited 


on each lady’s toilet. 

The ball was not over till five in the morning. Her highness and the 
whole household retired soon after. There were yet some hours till the 
breaking of the Russian day, but it was long till slept ; his attic 
above the horses had never seemed so full of moaning wind and creaking 

; and when he did sleep at last, it was to dream that he wes fol- 
lowing Sophia’s funeral arm-in-arm with Clozoff, who rehearsed to him 
whole of the ema girls as they went. Suddenly, 
his slumbers were broken by a sound of loud and mingled cries. It was 
broad day, but the whole palace see to be turning upside down ; 
there were hurrying feet wild lamentation, for her Siberian maid, the 
oldest and most favoured, who always drew the princess’s curtains, had 
found her highness seated at her toilet, as the maids had left her duly 
Gressed for the night in her satin pinner and lace lappets, but stone-dead, 
and nothing to account for the fact—only an empty phial, labelled “ /’eau 
@or,”’ \ay on the carpet at her feet. 

There was a great gathering of her highness’s family, and a strict in- 
vestigation commenced, but not p ed with ; for the same day a 
stranger —— himself at the gate of the Hermitage, craving an au- 

her majesty’s private secretary, by whom he was conducted 
through one of the secret corridors to the imperial closet. He was seen 
to leave the palace within an hour ; immediate — the Grodizoff family 
received certain intimations, according to which it was —_— an- 
nounced that the princess had died from a stroke of apoplexy ; that Sophia 
Petrova was heiress of her Finland estates ; that the rest of the property 
should pass to the male heirs ; but whoever the young lady married, must 
take the name and arms of Grodizoff. After her highness had been laid 
with poems pomp beside her twenty-seven protégées, the fashionables 
of St. Pe g mourned over the shutting-up of hér palace for some 
time ; but it was opened again, though with reduced splendour; for 
Sophia, the heiress, married a French nobleman, who appeared at court 
as the Marquis de Thienville, sent on a secret embassy from Versailles. 
The princess’s papers and all the water of gold which could be found 
were carried off at an early stage of the business by a messenger from the 
Hermitage. Among the former were the title-deeds of the newly pur- 
chased estate on the Vistula, which once more reverted to the crown ; 
and also a prediction, written in the old Slavonic lauguage of Russia, by 
one who called himself Viademer of Kioff, setting forth that her highness 
would never die except by a girl of her family, who should inherit her 
wealth. All inquiries failed to discever either the prophet or the chemist 
with whom her highness had dealt ; nor did time or chance throw any 
further light on the doings of that singular and most unscrupulous lady, 
who is still remembered in the traditional gossip of St. Petersburg by the 
equivocal title of “The Killing Princess.” 


———— 


OUR BACK GARDEN. 

We married, just six years ago, upon less than the minimum income 
allowed by the Times’ correspondents to be sufficient for a fragal young 
couple, and we are still ia the flesh—and in a good deal of it. The bit- 
terst cup which we have yet had to drain is that of Messrs. Bass and 
Company ; and I, for my part—and, I think I may say the same, in more 


: 


mitigated sense, of Mrs. P.—have ever drained it cheerfully. Workhouse | 


relief has not yet been applied for to meet any peculiar emergency in 
our domestic economy. The titled aristocracy of our native land do not, 
indeed, cultivate our personal friendship so much, perhaps, as we (es- 
pecially Mrs. P.) at the time we were first united, anticipated ; but we 
are now content to believe that this is their loss rather than ours. 

Still, it must be confessed, there are little unpleasantries inseparable 
from a little house and a little income which do not happen to my neigh- 
bour (in a very profane sense) the Duke of Bredlington. I allude more 
particularly to our back garden. It is probable that his grace is unac- 
quainted with any such spot except through the medium of romance and 
poetry ; or, he may have heard Mr. Robson of Wych Street, London, in- 
form the audience, with his accustomed precision, that the garden where- 
in Villikins met his Dinah was the back garden, and yet not have accu- 
rately realised what a back garden is. He may have imagined (I am 
speaking of his grace), as we did, adainty piece of verdant lawn, set with 
parterres of flowers, with an arbour, perhaps, hung with honeysuckle, or 
other sweet-smelling blossom of that nature ; with, maybe, a fish-pond, 
or even an inexpensive fountain in the middle of it. 

“ Wherever we are,”’ we thought, “no matter how humble the abode, 
let us have a dear little bit of a garden at the back of the house.” 

Well, we have got our little bit of a garden in that position, and de- 
cidedly a dear one. It is exactly the spot we had to ourselves in the way 
of seclusion, because all the back windows in our terrace and all the front 
ones in the next street command it. It does not possess any erection 
that can well be called an arbour. It has no fish-pond ; nor fountain ; 
nor stalactite cave (which might just as well be expected as the other 


two) at the end or in any part of it. Wedida great deal with it, at first, 
in floricul 3 but — ever came of that to speak of. Besides se- 
veral daisies, quite a den of dandelions, and a handful of mustard and 


cress (with J. and A. P. in a cipher) under the north wall, there are but 
marigolds, a crown imperial, and a very limited extent of migno- 
nette. Vegetables will not grow in our back garden. Fruits would be 
sure to be feloniously abstracted before they could attain maturity. 
Grass only flourishes here and there (from motives which I do not un- 
derstand), in minute green patches, aud is scant and mangy everywhere 
else. In some places it is so short that it looks as if it had been mown 
(with a saw) only yesterday ; in others, it is quite long enough to make 
very tolerable hay. 
proprietors of other back ens in our vicinity seem aware, 
either from experience or instinct, that nothing can be made of these re- 
treats, and leave them just as they findthem. They call them, with an 
honesty which we cannot yet quite bring ourselves to emulate, back- 
ms; as gardens they bear, almost exclusively, clothes’ props and 
ty bottles, 
pon our firet coming into possession of our territory, we prided our- 
selves upon its having in it an elder-bush,—the only tree visible in the 
izon,—but we now regret that circumstance. This shrub forms the 
natural siaircase by which a thousand cats make, into our back-garden, 
their exits and their entrances. It is the trysting-place of the young, the 
battle-field of the old, and the spot peculiarly devoted to their general 
refreshment ; and hither, as to a pic-nic, they each carry their peculiar 
delicacy, and never trouble themselves to clear away a single bone. 
Whether it is they who bring the spirit-bottles which we find there in the 
morning, broken, or whether those are chucked over the wall by our 
neighbours, I do not rightly know ; but the drunken choruses which are 
unquestionably indulged in by our feline visitors, incline me to the for- 
mer opinions. At all events, that back garden, in which we had placed 
such tender hopes, is rendered, by these various influences, the home of 
desolation and riot. 

Our income being, as I have described, but limited, it behoves us much 
to practise economy, and my beloved wife is always striking out some 
new line of domestic conduct by which vast sums are to be saved. Many 
of these have appeared to me to be so Ly oy 4 that I have declined 
ever to give them a fair chance. It may have been cheaper—she said it 
was—to supply ourselves with pork without the intervention of a but- 
cher (the hams we had bought indeed, had all been failures, and not West- 

either,) but still I could not bring myself to keep a pig in our 

kk garden ; and whatever quantity the child, a very thriving one, 
might require, of new milk, I was not going to undertake, in that ex- 
tremely limited space, the sole management of a cow. Even fowls, al- 
though the price of a trussed chicken sometimes staggered me, I was de- 
aaa ate, not to ‘ey ad. alive at -~ back of my house, = keep me up 
—as some po oprietors,—wate! over their 
personal safety with a blunderbuss. ate 7 . 


ing the ly fragments of bone and feather and sk 
the whole of our back garden! Nothing can be likened unto it, except 
the ravage which the valtures make in the Desert upon the victims o 
that wind which never blows anybody good, the simocm. 

Notwithstanding the utter failure of our cheap chickens, I discovered 
one Saturday, from eome snatches of conversation between my wife and 
the cook, as well as from a certain air of oppressive secrecy pervading 
the household, such as is apt to precede great events, that some culinary 
change was in contemplation. 

« — observed I, at once with unwonted firmness, “I do trust 
there is nothing more coming by that carrier.” 

“ Nothing,” she replied, with an air of triumph ; “ nothing that is of 
the nature which you imagine. Nothing that will spoil, my love; but 
something that will be, on the contrary, a delightful treat !’’ 

“Tt is not a fatted calf?” I inquired, satirically ; “nor, still more, 
a calf, alive and kicking, which I am expected to fatten, is it?” 

“No,” she said, changing colour a little, “ it is not that. It is only a 
beautiful Michaelmas goose, fourteenpence cheaper than we can get it in 
the market, and an enormous n.” : 

“ It will make the house unbearable, as the others did,’ I cried, in a 
passion ; “ we shall get indicted for a nuisance.” 
then, * live goose,” quoth Mrs. P., severely, “and just ready for 

ng. 

“ And where,” inquired I, “in the name of common sense, are we to 
keep a live goose ?”” 

a Why, of course, my dear,” replied she, “ it must be kept in the back 
garden. 

This animal—this beast with a bill—in due course arrived ; was un- 
carted in the passage, which is otherwise denominated the front-hall ; and, 
at once disengaging itself from the terrified domestic, took its way, with 
the most awful anserine imprecations, up-stairs into the drawing-room 
Never shall I forget the scene which ensued for the next ten minutes ! 
that royal game of goose played out between us four and that dreadful 
bird : its malicious hisses ; the long, shrill gurgle in its throat, half 
gobble and half quack, so convincing of its relationship to duck and tur- 
key ; the agonised flappling of its short ungainly wings ; even the thud 
of its naked webbed feet, as they ran over the keys of the piano, ex- 
torting uodreamt-of harmonies,—will never be erased from my mind. 

The carrier, incited by the reward of sixpence set upon the head of the 
fugitive, at last secured it, but not before it had done considerable da- 
mage, and bore it under his arm, playing upon it as if it were an un- 
sound bagpipe, into the place which had been assigned for its reception. 

I watched it that night for hours, roaming up and down the walled 
back garden, and complaining to the stars ; gazing up into the elder bush 
with an eye to its practicability as a means of egress, and shaking its 
goose’s head with the melancholy of blank despair. When I saw it lie 
down to sleep under that tree, I also retired to my couch with a con- 
tented mind ; for I knew well the cats would come at their accustomed 
hour. They did come. Never shall I lose the recollection of that shriek 
which rang out on the startled ear of night about one o’clock, and 
wakened every sleeper in the terrace. Our goose had been dreaming 
probably of home and peace and barley-meal, when she was roused to the 
awful sense of her real position : four-and-twenty cats at the very least, 
Toms and Thomasinas, tabbies and tortoiseshells, were standing around 
her in solemn conclave, doubtful whether she was alive or not, but cer- 
tain that she was excellent eating; in another instant they were up the 
elder bush and scattered over all the back gardens under the sky. The 
outcry which the geese made who eaved the Capitol, was nothing to the 
outcry which our goose made to save herself. The memory of it abode 
with her enemies long after her spirit had fled ; for the cats did not re- 
turn to their usual readezvous for nearly a week. 

The next day being Sunday the captive was spared from destruction, 
and well fed with her favourite food at the cost of sixpence ; twopence, 
therefore, setting aside the damage in the drawing-room, was, upon Mon- 
day morning, our total pucuniary saving by having purchased her alive. 

* Cook,’’ said I, authoritatively, “ you must kill that bird at once, or 
it will be a positive loss to us.” 
ane La, sir, me kill it?’ answered she ; “I should be terrified out of my 
ife. 

“ Who is to kill it, then ?” I inquired, in unfeigned astonishmert. 

“Well, sir, missus thought (you see the poulterer charges eightpence 
for coming in and doing on it) as how you might be kind enough to kill 
it yourself.”’ 

he poulterer came and performed his savage office. The cook took 
half the day to pluck the corpse, and even then left so many feathers upon 
it that the dish looked more like a singed sheep’s head than a roast goose. 
The tenant of our back garden cost us exactly sixpence more than if we 
had purchased it at the poulterer’s in the first instance, and finally turned 
out to be as tough as a goose could be. 

Since the decease of this leathery bird, our back garden has been left to 
its grass, its dandelions, its elder-bush, and its cats. 





THE SPORTING WORLD; WHAT IT IS. 


We who live cleanly, and have eschewed, perhaps never tasted sack, 
should nevertheless, it is fitting, tarn our attention sometimes to the pub- 
licans upon whom also the sun is yet permitted to shine, and for whom— 
rather superfluously—the waters flow; if even with no other purpose 
than enjoying a pleasant Pharisaic comparison. These publicans are 
positively very numerous, and form a considerable, and unhappily by no 
means uninfluential portion of society. Let us with delicate hand, then, 
lift a corner of the flaring bar-curtain which conceals them, and let in 
upon them the pure ray serene of our intelligent observation. The Cana- 
dian philosopher has observed that “ Life is not all beer and skittles ;” 


but it is quite clear that he did not comprehend in that remark the well- | | 


known and popular journal called Bell’s Life. There is a number of that 
accredited organ of the sporting world now lying before us, and it is our 
purpose—having not so much the interests of science (the culture of the 
fistic art is there so denominated) as the amusemeat of the public in view 
—to 

We find, then, in these annals of a single week, information concerning 
no less than forty-eight fights, recent or to come; notice of filty-two pe- 
destrian matches; of fifteen pigeon-shooting engagements; of twelve 
“shows” of a canine character; of three rattings; of five matches at 
quoits ; of seven wrestling-matches ; of twenty-eight boat-races ; of four 
performances at bowls; of two rabbit coursings; of three swimming- 
matches; of one effort of bird-fancy ; and of five encounters at a game 
called Narr and Spell: besides many score descriptions of yachting, of 
steeple-chasing, of cricket, of chess, and of racing. With these last more 
legitimate almost all of us, including the ladies, are acquainted. 
Scarcely a Quaker sister of us Britons but must have heard, for instance, 
that Bl: won the Derby of ’57 with plenty in hand; she must 
surely have some “ wet”? Quaker cousin, or cousin no Quaker at all, who 
is as interested in the spring meetings at Newmarket as her respectable 
papa is in those of Exeter Hall. Perhaps no well-regulated middle-class 
family in the metropolis is so fortunate that no single member of it at 
any period has ever had a bet upon some “ coming event,” even if he 
may have never dropped into Tattersall’s to pick up a thing or two 
upon a Sunday. We are confessedly a racing nation, from the aristocra- 
tic followers of the head of the “ great Conservative party,”’ down to the 
no less credulous ional gentry of the ring, who call Aphrodite, Aph- 

ight, “ because Mr. Davis says so, and he must know.” 

e must study Bell's Life where it treats of other topics than these fa- 
miliar ones, to be made aware how numerous and influential—for it has 
lots of money—the sporting world, the beer-and-skittle population, really 
is. What enormous concourse of people, it seems, assemble nightly at 





the Spotted Horse, or the Weasel Asleep, to see, not a pugilistic encounter 


which he has challenged the world for colour, and can be 
house.” We do not consider ourselves capable, nor are we desirous, of 


f | criticising this passage, only, with the greatest humility, we should so 


very much like to know what it means. 

“One t peculiarity of the ring is the anonymous character of al- 
most all its heroes at the commencement of their profession ; they seem 
to be quite content to lose all individuality in a mame such as “ the No- 
vice,” or even do without a name at all. For instance: “ Alec Keene 
has an old man, fifty-eight years of age, he will back to fight Jesse Hat- 
ton for ten pounds, or twenty pounds, a side, at catch-weight.” Ourown 
weight, although we are far from stout, is certainly not what we should 
understand by “ catch-weight ;” so we suppose there must be some non- 
natural meaning attached to this term; but apart from that. who would 
like, at fifty-eight years of age, to be Alec Keene’s or anybody else’s old 
man? Jesse Hatton himself seems to hold a far from enviable position. 
There are no less than four challenges besides the above thrown at that 
athlete in this present number of Bell, all of which are couched in con- 
temptuous language. Jemmy Walsh, whose money—one hundred pounds 
—is always ready at the Blue Cow, Spitalfields, will fight him on ulmost 
any terms. The Spider is astonished at J. H.’s impudence in offering to 
find a man to fight him at eight stone four pounds, when his (Spider’s) 
weight is well known to be seven stone seven pounds; but he offers to 
accommodate Jesse Hatton himself with a very great deal of pleasure. 
Also, a gentleman will be at Mr. Short’s, Leaping Bar, Olé Street, on 
Monday evening, to back a novice who never fought for a shilling, against 
Jesse Hatton for twenty-five pounds a side, at his own weight: also, a 
novice who never won above five pounds, weight about ten stone, will 
fight Jesse Hatton for another twenty-five pounds ; and if articles with a 
deposit are sent to us (editor of Bell’s Life), a match will be made. Poor 
Jesse Hatton! Well for him that “Jem Cross regrets to state that his 
novice, Campbell, has left for Australia” (leaving, as it appears, sundry 
debts incurred during his novitiate, to pay which, a benefit at J. C.’s 
would be desirable), or he would certainly have had another adversary 
upon his hands. Any gentleman seems to be at liberty to take to him- 
self a sparring benefit, wh er he ch The Caledonian Mouse 
intends to have one at The Black Boy and Still next week, he says, and all 
of the right sort will of course be there. 

How strange it seems that while Mr. Benjamin Caunt here is expressing 
a wish to back his Enthusiastic Potboy against any man in the world at 
nine stone eight pounds for two hundred sovereigns, Topper Brown, Esq., 
should be also advertising in the same column his willingness to accom- 
modate any man in the world at nine stone six pounds! Surely this tri- 
fling difference of two pounds should not be allowed to keep asunder 
heroes like these. There is a certain Elastic Potboy—of little lese re- 
pute—who will afford, next Monday, in donning the gloves with Johnny 
Walker, “a treat in himself, independently of all other considerations,” 
It would be tedious to narrate the many attractions of the boxing-bon- 
doir here so much extolled, at all of which the Bibliotheca Pugilistica is 
kept for reference ; and where Fistiana avd the Fights for the Championship 
are to be had at the bar. Tedious, too, to tell where the best sing-songs 
at the east-end are held nightly, and where are the snuggest snuggeries 
‘Wi the west ; where the Lancashire champion step-dancer holds his har- 
monic meetings ; or where the Indian club and Sir Charles Napier feat 
are imparted upon moderate terms. Let us rather take a glance, once for 
all, at the ring itself, to which these others are but mere ministers 
and accessories. What a peculiar phrazeol it has, and yet how tho- 
roughly understood of the people! Neither foot-note nor marginal re- 
ference is considered necessary to elucidate a statement of the following 
kind 3 “ Seventh round—the Nigger came up looking five ways for Sun- 
day. 
ow, what was Sunday to the Nigger, or the Nigger to Sunday, that 
he should be so superfluous as to look for it in five several directions? 
One would have thought it would have been about the very last thing 
with which this gentleman would have concerned himself, and that which 
he would know least what to do with when he had found! But the phrase 
is in common use, it seems, to express the confusion and “all abroad- 
ness”’ consequent upon having head and eyes punched to excess in the 
previous rounds. The weakness of the Nigger was such, we are told, that 
he “could not make a dint in a pound of butter’’—also a pugilistic 
phrase, and not, as might be supposed, the result of an ingenious experi- 
ment proposed by bis seconds or other interested persons. He “ had his 
ruby drawn,’ and was then caught up and dashed violently upon the 
ground by his opponent, the Young Un, who, however, “ with the great- 
est generosity, declined to fall upon him.” Honour to the brave! The 
Nigger was 80 punished (we read on), that had not his bottom been of the 
very first quality, the sponge would most certainly have been thrown up 
even at this early period. He had “ to spar for wind!’ We have heard 
of whistling for wind in extreme nautical emergencies, but this picture 
of a black man so faint with heat that he has to impart a rotatory or fan- 
like movement to his fists for the sake of air, is really terrible. Perhaps 
it was for time only in which to recover breath ; at all events, he sparred 
for wind, but “the Young Un got home heavily upon his occiput (there 
is no place like home), and then knocked him clean out of time by a hit 
under the left ear.’ Does this fearful sentence mean that the younger cf 
the two antagonists destroyed the other’s power of discriminating me- 
lody, or that he absolutely killed, launched into eternity, as the chroni- 
clers of the executions have it, this poor black person? who, never let us 
forget, is a man and a brother, when the hat is going round for the beaten 
man—beaten because he was knocked out of time—and hence perhaps 
the expression “ knocked into the middle of next week,” or, more poeti- 
cally, “‘ wrapped into future times,” and could not recover in the minute 
allowed between the rounds. The Young Un, who was the favourite from 
the first, must, it is written, have rocked the gold cradle to some purpose, 
so many of his handkerchiefs having been distributed before the fight 
began, upon the usual terms—a sovereign if he won, and nothing if he 
‘ost. 





This, we suppose, must be the somewhat illegitimate offspring of that 
chivalrous custom of the knights of old, who always got possession, if 
they could, of their fair ladies’ kerchiefs to wear upon their helms ; bat 
@ pound apiece seems certainly a very long price for them. Besides this 
graceful distribution of what, we are distressed to say, are elsewhere de- 
nominated “‘ wipes,” there is another curious piece of delicacy in this 
account of the late fight bet Mr. Benjamin Caunot and Mr Nathaniel 
Langham. “ Ben,’’ we read, “ barring his mug, was a study for a scalp- 
tor ; his powerfal legs being set off to the best advantage by pink silk 
stockings and well fitting drawers.” Why, one would think the man was 
going to dance a ballet, instead of subjecting himself to such excessive 
ill-treatment as this: “ Nat fiddled him to withia due distance,’’ “ popped 
his larboard daddle on his jowl,” “ nailed him prettily on the left squin- 
ter,” “ got sharply on to his tenor trap,’ “dropped smartly on to his 
snorer,” “set his warbler bleeding ;”” and, in fact, rendered the whole of 
his features as unrecognisable physically, as they must appear to any €X~ 
clusive reader of Messrs. Addison and Steele. Still, we think, we would 
rather be even prize-fighters than wrestlers, who are subject to such con- 
ditions as these : ‘ Two back-falls out of three, Lancashire fashion ; 20 
hanging allowed, catch as catch can, in pumps and drawers; The spikes 
not to exceed a quarter of an inch in length.” The generosity of the 
Young Un, before mentioned, in not throwing himself upon his prostrate 
antagonist, pales, in our opinion, before the humanity of this regulation. 
Think of “ drawers,” “ spikes of a quarter of an inch long” (ouly), and 
“ catch as catch can !”” : 

Of all the societies which we ever heard of, the least interesting, and 
yet the most extraordinary, must certainly be a “ Fancy Rabbit So- 
ciety,”’ whereof, it appears-from Bell's Life, there are scores all over Eng- 
land. Mr. W., of the Rochester and Chatham F.R.S., is happy to observe, 
at the last numerous and harmonic meeting of his club, that “ a0 infusion 
of new life has entered into the breeders of this society ;” and, certainly, 
these are scarcely too strong terms to apply to its produstions—“ sooty 
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fawns,” “blue and whites,” and “ tortoise-shells”—which were placed 
upon the table for inspection. One female, with her four young ones, 
were exhibited, “whose united measurement of ears were no less than 
101 inches ; che mother’s own ear being nearly two feet long!’ Even 
Mrs. Caudle could scarcely have objected to her husband belonging to a 
club of this description—it must surely be the very mildest form of 
rakishness that ever broke out in a domestic man. We cannot but think 
that a long course of attendance at the meetings of a Fancy Rabbit So- 
= would be the very thing for softening character and removing as- 
es, 


What a strange but significant communication has our friend Bell in 
his very first page, addressed to a Mr. De C—— : “ Unless Mr. De C—— 
pays certain bets lost by him on the Liverpool and Goodwood Cups, with- 
out farther application, full lars of the same will be advertised 
next week.” Again, what delicate evasions of the laws against betting- 
houees appear in these singular columns under the attractive titles of 
“ Winning made Certain,” and “ The Golden Secret Gratis.” “ Judiciam 
(si) vulgaris est fe pm opinion is deceptive,” writes the classical 

. J., “ especially in selecting winners for any racing event ; therefore, 
apply for advice to the true source alone ;” which is, of course, H. J. him- 
self, who has “ several ready hints for the coming Cesarewitch and Cam- 
bridgesbire.” 

A number of these gentlemen also “execute commissions to any 
amount,” “ the position of whom in the sporting world is such that they 
must needs be always in possession of the very latest intelligence.” 
Croesed cheques or Post-office orders are received indifferently, only, “N.B. 
—No personal interviews can be granted.” 

What is Nurr and Spell, at which Tommy Stephenson of Wortley is 
open to play any man sixty years of age for five pounds a side, providing 
he will give him ten score in thirty-one rises? Also, is there any man 
short of a bird-fancier who can translate this? ‘J. Arnold, of the 
Rising Sun, Stoke Newington, will match his goldfinch against any other 
for five pounds, for the best:and most slamming of a goldfinch, also mule 
one in the month for the same sum.” Mule one in the month! What 
— misprint or assemblage of misprints could have produced this ? 

ere is something like a pigeon : “ Thomas Miller’s checkered cock will 
fly R. Wall’s black cock, Podgers’ sandy cock, or John Dawsgn’s white 
cock, or will take a quarter of minute’s start of Thomas Leech’s blue 
eock, all from North Shields station.” Also: “Samuel Binns of Brad- 
ford is surprised after what has occurred at seeing John Shannik’s chal- 
lenge of Lamberhead Green : if he really means flying, let him send a de- 
posit to Bell’s Life, and articles to Davy Deacon’s at once.” 

There are scores of other sporting matters here referred to, with the 
very nature of which folks out of the different “ fancies” can know noth- 
ing, each evidently exciting considerable interest, and having large sums 
depending on it. Those who concern themselves with these exploits 
seem to be almost as numerous as the fast men, within everybody’s ob- 
servation, who restrict themselves mainly to the turf, and go about 
whispering colemnly of good things and certainties, Are they then pub- 
licans? Are they small trades-people? Are they gentlemen’s servants? 
Or are they the collected edition of that Idler whom we see at every 
street-corner with a straw in his mouth? 

Here, again, is quite a riddle to anybody unversed in the mysteries of 
Bell ; “ James Carey, alias Merryman, will ran James Jones, alias Title, 
a hundred yards level, and take two yards of Edwards, alias Fake, in a 
hundred.” How many people are there, and how many run? Here fol- 
low a few of the names of the correspondents of the sporting journal. 
Had we not read already what we have, we should have pronounced 
them at once to be fictitious ; as it is, we know not what tothink. Did- 
dleum Domps, Happy-go-lucky, An Old Lady Cousin, Ipse Dixit, Bolus, 
Pickaxe, and Campus Martius. 

Even the advertisements of other papers. Who out of the sporting | 
world ever had a fashionable tailor recommended to him in such a man- 
ner as this? “Do you want a well-built pair of Kickseys?” Whoever 
saw elsewhere such headings to medical advertisements as these : “ Given 
away for the good of nervous sufferers,” or, “ For the benefit of suffering 
humanity, gratis?” What a compliment to the taste of our military is 
presented in this little paragraph: “ In consequence of the interest 
evinced by the gentlemen in the army (many of whom are now quitting 
this country, unhappily, for India), the great case in fashionable life be- 
fore Chief Baron Nicholson, at the Coal Hole Tavern, will be repeated 
every evening for another week.” 

The advertisements conclude with the information that “ Mr. Thomas 
Senn can be seen in Arthur Street, Bloomsbury, daily.” Is this gentle- 
man a lusus nature, a beast with a bill, an albino, a lawyer, or a pbysi- 
cian? Can he be seen gratis? or if we pay for it, is his appearance worth 
the money? 

Among the answers to correspondents, which vary in subject from | 
dynamics to tossing, there are the following : 

“W. H., Reading.—Yes, you idiot.” 

“Blinky must have been drunk to ask such questions.” 

“ J. B.—The accent is on the 0.” 

“ W.—Her depth is sixty feet.” 

“ We do not know what you mean by ‘ Bar the Bottle.’ ”’ (Think of 
the editor of Bel’s Life not knowing an expression of that kind !) 

And “ J. R. P. is informed that by a solution of soda, frequently ap- 
plied, he may get rid of all his warts.” 

Finally, where death would occur in most journals, the place is occu- 
pied in Bell’s Life by “ scratchings :’’ 

“ On the 4th instant, at eight P.M., Diggers Daughter, Star of the 
East, and Cock-a-doodle-do, out of the Triennial.” 

Instead of births we find only “ greyhound produce :” 

“ At Newry on the 20th instant, Mr. Savage’s black bitch Nameless, 
whelped nine puppies—namely, four dogs and five bitches, all black, to 
Mr. Rageley’s black dog, Master Charles, by Bedlamite, out of Perseve- 
rance.”’ 

While the nearest approach to a marriage seems to us like the break- 
ing off of one: “On the 1st instant, at eleven A. M., Miss Harkaway, 
out of all her engagements at Chester.” 

Many of our readers will perhaps be surprised to find by the foregoing 
account how thriving and populous “ the sporting world” still is. They 
have supposed, and hoped, no doubt, that the particular classes to which 
we have been referring belonged to another era, and had died out a 
quarter of a century ago. Nevertheless, there is balm in Gilead for this 
matter. It is satisfactory to reflect that this portion of the sporting 
world is now confined to certain limits, represented only by particular 
organs, and is not, as was heretofore the case, suffered to intrude itself 
through countless channels upon respectable society.—Chambers's Jour- 
nal. 


oe 


LORD BROUGHAM ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


The people of Grantham, the birth-place of the discoverer of the laws 
of gravitation, came to the determination two years ago, to erect a monu- 
ment in commemoration of his name. They had no difficulty in procur- 
ing the money. The Queen and Prince Albert subscribed £100 ; and the 
remaining £1,530 came from various quarters. Theed, a pupil of Thor- 
waldsen, was employed to execute the work. He has finished it, and it 
stands in a conspicuous part of the borough. It is described as represent- 
ing the philosopher in the costume of the period, and in the gown of 
a Master of Arts, in the act of lecturing, and his right hand is pointing 
to a celebrated diagram, taken from the “Principia,” drawn upon the 
scroll in his left hand. The likeness is from the well-known mask of Sir 
Isaac’s face, taken after death, and from the portrait bust by Roubiliac. 
The figure is twelve feet high, and weighs upwards of two tons, about 
one half of which quantity was presented in the shape of old cannon by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was cast at the foundry of Messrs Robiu- 
son & Cottam, of Pimlico, and does them the higbest credit. The pedes- 
tal on which the figure stands is from a design by Theed ; it is 14 feet 
high, and was cut from the celebrated marble quarries near Holyhead. 
The total height of the pedestal and figure together is 26 feet. 

The ceremony of inauguration came off on Sept. 21. The Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Master of the Mint, Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and other dignitaries took part in the proceedings. The 
orator of the occasion was Lord Brougham. Rising from a venerable 
arm-chair, in which Newton sat when he composed the Principia, the 
learned Ex-Chancellor spoke as follows : ‘\ 

“ We are this day assembled to commemorate him of whom the consent 
of nations has declared that that man is chargeable with nothing like a 
follower’s exaggeration or local partiality, who pronounces the name of 
Newton as that of the greatest genius ever bestowed by the bounty of 
Providence, for instructing mankind on the frame of the Uuiverse, and 

t he laws by which itis governed. [The noble Lord was here overpowered 
by emotion, and paused. In a few seconds he proceeded] : 
Whose genius dimmed all other men’s as far 
As does the mid-day sun the midnight star. 

“ But though scaling these lofty heights be hopeless, yet is there some 
use and much gratification in contemplating by what steps he ascended. 
Tracing his course of action may help others to gain the lower eminences 


lying within their reach ; while admiration excited and curiosity grati- 
fied are frames of mind both wholesome and pleasing. Nothing new, it 
is true, can be given in narrative, hardly anything in reflection, less 
still, perhaps, in comment or illustration ; but it is well to assemble in 
one view various parts of the vast subject, with the surrounding cireum- 
stances, whether accidental or intrinsic, and to mark in passing, the mis- 
conception raised’by individual ae or national prejudice, which 

the historian of science occasionally finds crossing his path. The remark 
is common and is obvious, that the genius of Newton did not manifest 
itself at a very early age ; his faculties were not, like those of some great 
and many ordinary individuals, precociously developed. His earliest 
history is involved in some obscurity ; and the most celebrated of men 
has, in this particular, been compared to the most celebrated of rivers 
(the Nile,) as if the course of both in its feebler state had been concealed 
from mortal eyes. We have it, however, weil ascertained that within 
four years, between the age of 18 and 22, he had begun to study mathe- 
matical science, and had taken his place amongst its greatest masters, 
learnt for the first time the elements of geometry and analysis, and dis- 
covered calculus which entirely chan the face of the science, effect- 
ing a revolution in that and in every branch of philosophy connected 
with it. Before 1661 he had not read Euclid ; in 1665 he had committed’ 
to writing the method of fluxions, At twenty-five years of age he had 
discovered the law of gravitation, and laid the foundation of celestial 
dynamics, the science created by him. Before ten years had elapsed he 
added to his discoveries that of the fundamental properties of light. So 
brilliant a course of discovery, in so short a time changing and recon- 
structing analytical, astronomical, and optical science, almost defies be- 
lief. The statement could only be deemed possible by an appeal to the 
incontestible evidence that proves it strictly true. By a rare felicity 

these doctrines gained the universal assent of all mankind as soon as 
they were clearly understood, and their originality has never been seri- 
ously called in question. The limited nature of man’s faculties pre- 
cludes the possibility of his ever reaching at once the utmost excellence 
of which they are capable. Surely the whole circle of the sciences, and 

trace the history of our own progress in each—you find this to be the uni- 
vereal rule. Nor is this great law of gradual progress confined to the 

physical sciences ; in the moral it equally governs. 

“ Again, in constitutional policy, see by what slow degrees, from its 
first rude elements, the attendance of feudal tenants at their lords’ court, 
and the summons of burghers to grant supplies of money, the great dis- 
covery of modern times in the science of practical politics, has been ef- 
fected, the representative scheme which enables States of any extent to 
enjoy popular Government, and allows mixed monarchy to be established, 
combining freedom with order—a plan pr d by the stat and 
writers of antiquity to be of hardly possible formation, and wholly im- 
possible continuance. The globe itself, as well as the science of its inha- 
bitants, has been explored according to the law which forbids a sudden 
and rapid leaping forward, and decrees that each successive step. pre- 
pared by the last, shall facilitate the next. Even Columbus followed se- 
veral successful discoveries on a small scale ; and is by some believed to 
have had, unknown to him, a predecessor in the great exploit by which 
he pierced the night of ages, and unfolded a new world to the eyes of the 
old. The aris afford no exception to the general law. Demosthenes had 
eminent forerunners, Pericles the last. The art of war itself is no excep- 
tion to therule. The plan of bringing an overpowering force to bear 





reduced it to a system; and the Wellingtons and Napoleons of our own 
day made it the foundation of their strategy, as it had also been pre- 


terial by Causs and Papin, had been exercised on some admirable contri- 
vances, now forgotten, before he made the step which created the steam 


that its expansion has the same happy effect naturally of preventing mis- 
chief from its excess which the skill of the great mechanist gave artifici- 
ally to steam, thus rendering his engine as safe as it is powerful. 
burst of applause.] 


while he outstrips those whom he comes after, also lives, as it were, be- 

fore his age. Nor can any doubt exist that in this respect Newton stands 
at the head of all who have extended the bounds of knowledge. [Cheers.] 
The most marvellous attribute of Newton’s discoveries is that in which 
they stand out prominent among all the other feats of scientific research, 
stamped with the peculiarity of his intellectual character. He not only 

enlarged the actual dominion of knowledge, penetrating to regions never 
before explored, and taking with a firm hand undisputed possession, but 

he showed how the bounds of the visible horizon might be yet further ex- 
tended, and enabled his successors to occupy what he could only descry ; 
as the illustrious discoverer of the New World made the inhabitants of 
the Old cast their eyes over lands and seas far distant from those he had 
traversed ; lands and seas of which they could form to themselves no 

conception, any more than they had been able to comprehend the course 
by which he led them on his grand enterprise. In this achievement, and 
in the qualities which alone made it possible—inexhaustible fertility of 
resource—patience unsubdued—close meditation that could suffer no 
distraction ; steady determination to pursue paths that seemed all but 
hopeless, and unflinching courage to declare the truths they led to, how 
far so ever removed from ordinary apprehension—in these characteristics 
of high and original genius we may be permitted to compare the career 
of those great men. But Columbus did not invent the mariner’s com- 
pass, as Newton did the instrument which guided his course, and enabled 
him to make, and his successors to extend, his discoveries by closely fol- 
lowing his directions in using it. Nor did the compass suffice to the 
great navigator without any observations, though he dared to steer with- 
out a chart ; while it is certain that by the philosopher’s instrument, his 
discoveries are extended over the whole system of the universe, determin- 
ing the masses, the forms, and the motions of all its parts through the 
mere inspection of abstract calculations and formulas analytically de- 
duced. New observations have been accumulated with glasses far ex- 
ceeding any powers possessed by the resources of optics in the days of 
him to whom the science of optics, as well as dynamies, owes its origin 
—the theory and the fact have thus been pared and r iled to- 
gether in more perfect hormony ; but that theory has remained unim- 
proved, and the great principle of gravitation, with most sublime results, 
now stands in the attitude, and of the dimensions, and with the symme- 
try, which both the law and its application receive at once from the 
mighty hands of its immortal author. [Loud applause.] 

“But the contemplation of Newton’s discoveries raised other feelings 
tban wonder at his matchless genius. The light with which it shines is 
not more dazzling than useful. The difficulties of his course, and his ex- 
pedients alike i and refined for surmounting them, exercise the 
faculties of the wise, while commanding their admiration ; but the results 
of investigations, often abstruse, are truths so grand and comprehensive, 
yet so plain, that they both captivate and instruct the simple. The gra- 
titude, too, which they inspire, and the veneration with which they encir- 
cle his name, far from tending to obstruct future improvement, only pro- 
claim his disciples the zealous because rational followers of one whose 
example both encouraged and enabled his successors to make further 
progress. How unlike the blind devotion to a master which for so many 
ages of the modern world paralyzed the energies of the human mind ! 

Had we still paid that homage to a name, 

Which only God and nature justly claim, 

The Western seas had been our utmost bound, 

And poets still might dream the sun was drowned, 

And all the stars that shine in Southern skies 

Had been admired by none but savage eyes. 
“Nor let it be imagined that the feelings excited by contemplating the 
achievements of this great man are in any degree whatever the result of 
national partiality, and confined to the country which glories in having 
given him birth. The language which expresses her veneration is equalled, 
perhaps exceeded, by that in which other nations give utterance to theirs ; 
not merely by the general voice, but by the well-considered and well-in- 
formed judgment of the masters of science. Leibnitz, when asked at the 
Royal table in Berlin his opinion of Newton, said that, ‘ Taking mathema- 
ticians from the beginning of the world to the time when Newton lived, 
what he had done was much the better half.’ ‘The Principia will ever re- 
main a monument of the profound genius which revealed to us the 
greatest law of the universe,’ are the words of La Place. ‘ That work 
stands pre-eminent above all other productions of the human mind.’ 
‘ The discovery of that simple and general law by the greatness and vari- 
ety of the objects which it embraces confers honour upon the intellect of 
man.’ Lagrange, we are told by Delambre, was wont to describe New- 
ton as the greatest genius that ever existed, but to add how fortunate he 
was also, ‘ because there can only once be found a system of the universe 

















to establish.’ ‘Never,’ says the father of the Institute of France, one 
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filling a huge place among the most eminent of members. ‘ Never,’ says 
M. Biot, ‘ was the supremacy of intellect so justly established and so fi 

confessed ; in mathematical and in experimental science without an equal, 
and without an example, combining the genias for both in its est 


degree.’ The eee he terms, ‘ the test work ever produced 
the mind of man ;’ adding in the words of Halley, that a nearer approac 
to the Divine nature has not been permitted to mortals. ‘In first giv- 
ing to the world Newton’s “Method of Fluxions,” ’ says Fontenelle, ‘Leib- 
nitz did like Prometheus : he stole fire from Heaven to bestow it u 
men.’ ‘ Newton, L’Hopital asked, ‘sleep and wake like other 
men? I figure him to myself as a celestial genius, entirely disengaged 
from matter.’ To sor a benefactor of the world, thus exalted 
to the loftiest place by the common consent of all men—one whose life, 
without the intermission of an hour, was passed in the search after truths 
the most important, and at whose hands the human race had only re- 
ceived good, never evil—no memorial has been raised by those nations 
which erected statues to tyrants and conquerors, the scourges of man- 
kind, whose lives were passed, not in the pursuit of truth, but the prac- 
tice of hood—across whose lips, if truth ever chanced to stray to- 
wards some selfish end, it surely failed to obtain belief—who, to slake 
their insane thirst of eed or of preéminence, trampled on all the rights, 
and squandered the blood of their fellow-creatures, whose course, like 
lightning, blasted while it dazzled ; and who, reversing the Roman Em- 
peror’s noble regret, deemed the day lost that saw the sun go down upon 
their forbearance, no victim deceived, or betrayed or oppressed. 

“ That the worshippers of such pestilent genius should consecrate no 
outward symbol of the admiration they freely confessed to the memory 
of the most illustrious of men, is not matter of wonder ; bat that his own 
countrymen, justly proud of having lived in his time, should have left 
this duty to their successors, after a century and a half of professed vene- 
ration and ip homage, may well be deemed strange. The inscription 
upon the cathedral, the masterpiece of his celebrated friend’s architec- 
ture, may possibly be applied in defence of this neglect: ‘If you seek 
for a monument, look around.’ If you seek for a monument, lift up your 
eyes to the Heavens, which show forth his fame. Nor, when we recol- 
lect the Greek orator’s exclamation, that the whole earth is the monu- 
ment of illustrious men, can we stop short of declaring that the Universe 
itself is Newton’s? Yet, in raising the statue which preserves his like- 
ness, near the place of his birth, and on the spot where bis prodigious 
faculties were unfolded and trained, we at once gratify our honest pride 
as citizens cf the same State, and humbly testify our grateful sense of 
the Divine goodness which designed to bestow upon our race one so mar- 
vellously gifted to comprehend the works of infinite wisdom, and to make 
all his study of them the source of religious contemplation, both philo- 
sophical and sublime.’ [Enothusiastic applause.] 

The Mayor then presented to the noble chairman a beautiful bound 
copy of Newton’s Principia which his lordship accepted, returning thanks 
for the present in a few suitable remarks. 


———>—— 








on a given point had been tried occasionally before Frederick the Second | 
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THE FIGHTING SALAMANDERS. 

We extract the following eloquent passage from a speech by Sir Hugh 
Rose, K.C.B., made at a public dinner given him in Bombay, on the 3rd 
of August last. 

* * * * Thave to tell you how the soldiers of your army, the Bombay 
army, to which I have the honour to belong, have won my esteem by 
their bravery, their fidelity, and their discipline ; how they conquered 


viously the mainspring of our naval tactics. So the inventive power of | rebellion by their loyalty, and mutiny by their subordination, Their 
Watt, preceded as he was by Worcester and Newcomen, but far more ma- | patience and devotion triumphed over every obstacle, over distance, 


sickness and the rays of even an Indian sun, in all its blaze of summer 
heat. Your president has done the Central India field force the honour 


engine anew ; not only the parallel motion, possibly a corollary to the | to state the details of their operations. But few know that while fight- 
proposition on circular motion in the “ Principia,’ but the separate con- | ing thus strenuously and successfully the health and strength of these 
densation, and, above all, the governor; perhaps the most exquisite of | troops—young Bombay soldiers, the greater majority of whom had never 
mechanical inventions ; and now we have those here present who apply | seen a shot fired—were impaired by months of broken rest, by night and 
the like principle to the diffusion of knowledge, aware, as they must be, | ——— to aovid the sun, and night watches to guard the camp against 

| surprise. 


The governor and the commander-in-chief had been most libe- 
ral, and had drained Bombay of troops for the purpose of completing 


[A | the field forces ; but the demands for troops had been so immense and 80 


} pressing that my force entered on an extensive field of operations, for 


“The grand difference, then, between one discovery or invention and | which in former days of Indian warfare treble the amount of troops was 
another is in degree rather than in kind ; the degree ia which a person, | considered necessary. 


I should have been justified in curtailing my 

sphere of exertions, but if I had done so it must have been at the sacrifice 

of that prestige of superiority which wiser heads than my own think, and 
truly think, indispensable for the success of the British rule in India, 

And another thing ; my orders were to relieve Saugor and take Cal- 

| pee. If had not met and attacked the enemy, who was on my road or 

| near my road—if I had avoided him—he, emboldened by my apprehen- 


| sions, would have followed me, and fallen on my rear, whilst I advanced 


against another enemy in my front. I should then have been between 

two fires, which in war is a dangerous predicament. [Cheers.] To use, 

therefore, the expressive but homely phraseology of our American allies, 

I determined to go the whole hog against the enemy. [Cheers and laugh- 
| ter.] But the doing so was too much, too great an effort for my small 
| force ; it was one continued marching, watching, or fighting. [Cheers.] 
| A great part of the men who had marched all night were on camp guard 
| —that is, inlying pickets, outlying pickets and quarter guards, all day ; 
| marched the next night and following day ; were engaged, perhaps, till 
| sun-set with the enemy. 

With constitutions thus shaken by too mach work and too little rest 
my force met on its march to Calpee a new and formidable enemy—a 
midsummer sun. One could turn the flank of the rebels, but it was im- 
possible to outmanceuvre the sun. At Koonch the thermometer stood at 
115 degrees, at Calpee 118 degrees, and 119 degrees in the shade ; and 
on the march to Gwalior the thermometer burst in an officer’s tent at 
130 degrees. The troops suffered fearfully from sunstroke. When it 
did not kill it produced delirium, fits, and total prostration of strength. 
But my men never desponded ; in every fight they always had the best 
of it. They fell in their ranks, but they never murmured. [Loud 
cheers.] They were often too weak to march, but their spirit always en- 
abled them to fight. The fatal effects of exposure to the sun were lat- 
terly so certain and rapid that the prostration of the whole force by it 
was merely a question of time, and became a matter of calculation. Dr. 
Arnoot, superintending surgeon of the Central India Field Force, as de- 
voted as he is talented, wrote me an official letter, when we were before 
Calpee, stating that it was his duty to tell me that the Central India 
Field Force had suffered so much from over-fatigue, want of rest, and 
sunstroke, that if the operations were protracted he had reason to fear the 
whole force would be prostrated. 

I had then stil! before me Calpee, protected by its labyrinth of ravines, 
five lines of defences, and a force greatly superior to my own in num- 
bers, consisting of the best organised troops of the mutineers, the Gwa- 
lior Contingent, and other sepoy regiments, besides 1,400 mutineer ca- 
valry, with their English arms and equipment, their English uniforms, 
their English drill; but Iam happy to say, without a particle of their 
English discipline and pluck. The spirit of my troops, developed and 
aided by that talisman for all military evils, discipline, which makes the 
soldier die in his ranks, but not leave them, prevailed against sun, the 
rebel host, and Calpee. It did more, it carried them on a tide of success 
into Gwalior. [Loud cheers.] 7 ° . ? ” 

—— 


THE STATE VERSUS THE TURF: LORD DERBY, 

Our readers will remember some time ago a bitter complaint in our 
columns, from a correspondent who seemed to be not without some rea- 
son for his exaggeration. The complaint of our correspondent was, that 
the possessors of celebrated studs were in the habit of advertising the 
sale of the whole of them, that by this means a large assembly was col- 
lected, and persons were induced to travel long distances to attend the 
sale, which turned out only to bea means of getting rid of all the infe- 
rior stock, everything that was good being bought in on account of the 
owner. Now, we do not say that it was intentional, but this is exactly 
what bappened at the tion which was held by Messrs. Tattersall, on 
Saturday last, in pursuance of an advertisement tor the sale of the entire 
stud of a nobleman, the nobleman being Lord Derby. A large ring was 
formed, containing within it many intending purchasers. Two thousand 
five hundred pounds were offered tor Toxophilite, but Toxophilile was bought 
in. Not one stallion was sold, although for one 1,500 guineas were of- 
fered, and for another 800. Out of the whole 22 lots 12 seem to have 
been sold ; one for £22 ; one for £40 ; two for £46 ; one for £50 ; one for 
£100; one for £150; one for £250; two for £300; and one for £700. 
Now, we should be sorry to compare the Earl of Derby with some of the 
worthies who figure on the turf, but we confess we cannot see the dis- 
tinction between this transaction and those so justly reprobated by our 
correspondent. The result of this sale seems to show that Lord Derby 
does not really mean to get rid of his racehorses at all. He will not take 
£2,500 for Toxophilite, and Tozophilite is under heavy engagements; of 
course, therefore, he will be run, and run by Lord Derby, in whatever 
name he may be entered. 
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ve his sedate and methodical rivals a fright, and make them believe he 
8 going to do nothing in future but mind affairs of the State, he makes 
known his intention of selling his horses, and now they find that he has 
only been selling “them.” After tiring them out with all manner of 
rollicking and irregular round games, with forfeits unpaid, laughter ua- 
limited, and something too much of confasion, he challenges them to a 
quiet rabber of strict whist, and then revokes in the first round. Fiod- 
ing them not disposed to give him the credit he counted on for throwing 
over his party principles, he thought he would like to hear what they 
would say if he offered to throw his personal pastimes in; perhaps the 
offer did not meet the nepecigtes it ought, but certain it is that the 
sacrifice has not been made.—London Daily News, Ibid. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC JEEMS. 

Last week, we noticed editorially that Mr. J. G. Norris, the self-elected 
representative of Canada, had been unsuccessful in his efforts to bring 
about a Royal visit to Canada. We alluded also to a certain letter ad- 
dressed by that individual to Mr. Boulton, the Mayor of Toronto. The 
precious production has been published generally in the Province ; but 
we copy it for the entertainment of American readers. If truth be 
stranger than fiction, so also is it sometimes more funny. 

Burrills Hotel, London Bridge, Friday Sept. 10, 1858. 

Mr. Mayor axp GextLun—I think it but write to inform you that The 

tition Intrusted to my care asking the prince of wales to open our ez- 

ibition is now in the hands of hir magestys government receiving there 
most anxious consideration. 

I apprehend that from the laitness of the season it would be unreason- 
able to expect any of the royal familey out to capnada this year—but if 
the exhibition could have been postponed until next year It could have 
been made one of the grandest things for cannada that ever occurred. 

Mr. Mayor I wish you to recollect that this is no idle boast, but a real- 
ity & my reason for comeing to that conclusion is the magniticient man- 
ner in which I have been received by all classes of Society, —Lords— 
Merchants in face all partys & the only objection was a pity It could not 
be put off uatil next year and makt a grand national Exhibition of it I 
would Send out most willingly a case of goods for cannada deserves it 
from us—well then there is the press all honour to them the thundering 
times Morning Post and all the government papers Including the Small 
fry are crowded with articles on cannada and advocating the nesesity of 
a visit from Mgesty itself, 

Mr Mayor I bave had several Interview with members of the govern- 
ment by all of which I have been received most warmly as to Lord Car- 
narvin he should have been a cannadian he is a Dear fellow & 1 hope to 
be one of those who will give him a hearty cheer when he accompany bir 
Mgesty next year to cannada of course I speak of the goverment in the 
private capacity. 

Iam to have an Interveau this Day with one of the goverment but it 
would be late for this post so I can tell you the result. 

Mr Mayor In my opinion you bave one duty to perform and it is this 
no matter how I have worked you must ider I cant plish this 
grand object without some assistance from the citizens they should call 
meetings in all parts of cannada and above all things the papers on whom 
I depend to, help me out, should take the matter up and send the resolu- 
tions passed by those meetings to the press here—So as to strengthen my 
position—perticulerly the press witch is a governent paper and has dun 
goud service to cannada In fact all the papers in London deserve well at 
your hands—I trust you will hand this note to the press in Toronto 
whome I am sure will send forth those news thrueeout the province. 

Mr Mayor the moment I receive my answer I will start for cannada 
but it shall be to return to london stronger than ever in the good cause. 

Having taken this matter in hand Mr Mayor rest assured I am not the 
man to be prevented from accomplishing my purpose by the coldness or 
apathy of some of the almost unpresadented obstacles that have stood in 
my Since I took it up all of whitch have crumbled away. 

beg to enclose a specimen of my success from the Literary Ga- 
zette a paper strictly aristocratic—by grace—especially those slips have 
been sent down—to inclose to you as the paper will not be printed until 
to morrow.—I am Mr Mayor. faithfully yours & Norris 
—— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

In illustration of the extraordinary abundance of money on the Stock 

Exchange (says a late London paper,) we may mention that a sum of 





£30,000 was lent yesterday for a fortnight on security of Turkish Gua- . 


rauteed Four per Cent. Stock at the low rate of 1} per cent. per annum. 
——We regret to hear bad accounts of the health of Lord Harris, the Go- 
vernor of Madras. He was in the Neilgherry Hills, the resort of invalids. 
——Mr. John Vandenhoff is shortly to reappear on the boards of the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, the establishment at which he made his débix 
50 years ago. So says an English paper ; and we are sorry to read it. 
There is ey more of pain than of pleasure in these revivifyings. 
——tThe Grand Duke Constantine will visit ere long the Mediterranean, 
accompanied by a ion of the Russian fleet now at Brest.——The 
young Prince of Wales now joins his father in deer-stalking ——The Pa- 
risians ought to beg General Mouravieff’s pardon. He is created Count 
Amourski, and not Count Amour, as they waggishly and laughingly re- 
ported.—_—Mr. Chartres Brew, whose name is so intimately associated 
with the disaster to the burnt steamer Austria, and who furnished so clear 
& statement of that dreadful affair, fell a victim to a bogus-ticket swind- 
ling concern, while staying here on his way to Panama. But through 
the aid of the police he recovered his money, though compelled by 
want of time to leave the rogues unprosecuted——It has been 
determined by the Indian Government to erect a strong and 
formidable fort in Lucknow, which it is proposed to garrison with 
a large Euro; force composed of all arms of the service —— 
he Lords of the Admiralty have contracted with a house in Quebec for 
forty-five millions of feet of ship timber, to be delivered within two 
ears from next November, at sundry of the Royal dockyards in Eng- 
——Mrs. Sinclair Forrest is playing a star engagement at the Hay- 
market, London.——For the hundredth time, it is in contemplation to 
reduce the Austrian army.——Allsop, the presumed conspirator with 
Orsini, is at large in the suburbs of London. The government has in- 
formed him that he will not be prosecuted——The Hon. F. W. A. 
Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, the bearer of the treaty between England 
and China, arrived in London, on Saturday, Sept. 18.——Advices from 
Nicolaief, of the 19th of August, announce the destruction by locusts and 
hot winds of the grain crops in the Russian territory of the Black Sea. Over 
Kherson a cloud of locusts recently passed, full 25 miles in length, tut 
without alighting thereat——The Duke of Malakoff will be invested 


with the order and collar of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, previously | "ss" 


to his departure from England.——It is said that the Russian no bles se- 


been followed by Macclesfield, Blackburn, Bolton, Ashton, Halifax, and 
at length by Stockport. Lord Vernon gavethe land. The Park was for- 
mally opened on the 20th ult——The other day, a gentleman gave a 
beggar-woman a couple of cents. “Two cents!” exclaimed she, “take 
them back, sir ; I asked for charity ; I can’t do anything with two cents.” 
“ My dear madam,” said the polite donor, “I beg you'll keep the cents, 
and give them to some poor person.””——A return moved for by Mr. Bar- 
ing, +» gives a list of 1,785 steam vessels, of 408,702 tons, as regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom on or before New-Year’s Day, 1858.—— 
What has become of the announced process, by which cotton can be com- 
pressed into a solid form, harder than wood, — yo to the elements, 
fire-proof and water-proof, and capable of use for building purposes, at 
about one-third the cost of brick ?——The Halifax Chronicle of the 24th 
August, says that a fine seam of coal has been recently opened at Salmon 
River, about twelve miles from Truro, on the Pictou road. A shaft was 
sunk on this spot twenty years ago, but the operations were suspended 
after a few chaldrons had been raised,_— A terrible explosion of a pow- 
der magazine occurred at Havana on the night of the 29th ult. The ma- 
gazine was filled with powder, shells, and rockets. Twenty-eight persons 
were known to be killed outright, and one hundred and five wounded, 
while it was apprehended that many more were buried under the ruins. 
Ninety new sugar-houses were totally destroyed, and the gas works were 
so far dam: as to leave the city indarkness. The cause of this explo- 
sion was unknown.—— Waterbury, Cono., allows only $50 per annum to 
its Mayor. There isa yacancy. How would the office suit ex-Mayor 
Wood !——The telegraphic wires leading from the Continent to Great 
Britain have now an official terminus in Downing Street.——The banns 
of marriage of Marshal Pelissier and Mile. Paniega have been published 
in Paris. The voluminous titles of the Duke figure beside seven names, 
with which the bride eleet was favoured by her baptismal sponsors.-—— 
It is stated that the Panama Railroad Company are negotiating for the 
purchase or charter of the noble Collins’ steamers, so long laid-up in 
idleness,—We have always entertained (and sometimes expressed) a 
high opinion of the capabilities of screw-propellers. We note therefore 
with satisfaction that the steamship City of Baltimore, of the Liverpool, 
N.Y., and Philadelphi 
in ten days two hours from dock to dock, or nine duys twenty-three hours 
from Sandy Hook to Bell Buoy.——The wardrobe, scenery, stage furni- 
ture, and properties, of the Broadway Theatre are to be sold by auction 
this day, on account of foreclosure of mortgage.——A paragraph concern- 
ing the Collins’ steamers appears above. It is now announced that the 
Auantic is sold to the California, N. Y., and European Steamship Co., and 
will be put on the line immediately, for San Francisco and Fraser River. 
——The Paris correspondence of the / nce Belge says the French 
forces at Rome are to be augmented.——Prince Ghika has been killed in 
Paris by throwing himself from his carriage, his horses having taken 
fright. Anotber lesson on the folly of such attempts to save life—— 
Baron Gros, French Plenipotentiary in China, is nominated a Senator. 
——The new telegraph cable between England and Holland has been 
successfully laid down. It is the heaviest yet submerged, weighing 1,260 
tons, although the distance is only 140 miles——General Mouravieff, 
Count Amourski, will, it is said, be Russian Minister at Pekin ———~—Lord 
and Lady Napier are at Niagara Falls——On Monday last, at Toronto, 
Sir Edmund Head laid the cope-stone on the tower of the new Univer- 
sity Buildings. The ceremonial passed off with great éclat. 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


RELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—FAREWELL BENEFIT OF MAX MARETZEK. 
Previous to his approaching departure for Havana and his brief tour South, the pre- 
sent Manager of the Academy of Music has been prevailed upon by several of his per- 
nds to pany Ay the wish ver generaily expressed by the PRESS OF NEW 

YORK, and announce FAREWELL BENEFIT. 
He has further been encouraged to do so by the offer of the whole of his LEAPING AR- 
STS to sing upon the occasion, as well as many of the principal artists at present in New 


The whole of his CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA have also offered their services, as well 
as RONZANI’S CELEBRATED BALLET TROUPE. LOUISE LAMOUREUX has also 
kindly volunteered to ap; upon this occasion. In addition to this he has also received 
offers from several of Rhe LEADING THEATRICAL MANAGERS, and feeling from the 
IMMENSE AMOUNT OF ATTRACTION which has been placed at his disposal the utter 
impossibility of fir? pore an eve *s performance, he is aageue to announce a 
DAY AND NIGHT PERFORMANCE, when the GREATEST OPERATIC ENSEMBLE 
ever offered to THE PUBLIC in this city will be placed before them. 

FAREWELL BENEFIT OF MAX MARKETZEK, 
MONDAY, OCT. 11, 1858. 

Prices of Admission.—Entrance ticket, including reserved seat, $1 50. N. B.— 
Holders of these tickets entitled to admission including a reserved seat, for both THE MA 
TINEE AND EVENING PERFORMANCE, (Opera and Ballet.) Entrance to parquet and 
boxes, 4c., $1. N. B.—Holders of these tickets are entitled to admission to both the Matinee 
and Evening Performance. 

NOTICE.—Every purchaser will receive two tickets, one admitting to the Matinee, ana 
ped the Evening performance. They will be transferable and can be used by different 

es. 
SATURDAY (this day).—LAST MATINEE.—“ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Last ap 
earance but one of Senora PEPITA GAS#iER. 
Conductors, MAX MARETZEK, ANGELO TORRIANI. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most El it Place of Amusement in the City. 
ie ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, sustained by a 


STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAKE, 





COULDOCK, FERSON, 
SOTHERN, WALCOT. 
BURNETT, ETE 
Mrs. BLAKE. STEVENS 


Miss SARA . 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 


and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


Nto'’s GARDEN....... Miss Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcicault, 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ORIGINAL PAINTING, BY F. E. CHURCH, OF 
“ The Great Fall, Niagars.” 
And the Magnificent Picture of 
“ Ll Corso,” Or, The Race Course at Rome. 
15 Feet by 9, Painted by T. J. Banker, of London, is now on view at the Galleries of 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway. 


PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artists, such as ©. L. Muller, Isambert, Compte Calix, 
fant de Metz, Fichel Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admission 25 cents. 
GOUPIL & CO.. 366 Broadway. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.) 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MO: 
e' Pootographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
gion, and MEMBERS OF THE 
tion, taken during the last Session of Congress at 











DaGUERREOTYPes, Mixatcres, and Portrarrs, can be copied to any desired “an 
finish Ou or Water CoLours, or in Mezzorint STYLE. _, 





Steamsbip Co’s. line, has just made the run henre ! 











Marriep.—October 5th, at Bedford, Westchester <r N. Y., by the Rey. 
Professor McVickar, D.D., of Columbia College, N. Y., yy Epwarp, only 
son of the Hon. Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich, England, to Exisa, 
daughter of the Hon. party & and grand-daughter of the late John Jay, 
Governor of this State, one of the Commissioners who the Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain in 1783. 

Drep.—On Friday, lst October, 1858, at oar y N. Y., Miss Catherine 
Satton St. eee, Seek 15 poate, 7 mente, second daughter of the late Capt. 
St. John, Royal Ty. 
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The Weekly European Budget. 

Telegrams from Halifax, N. S., and a stray paper or two by the Arago 
from Southampton, are alone at our disposal in making up our accus- 
tomed epitome, which we commence by stating that the political news to 
the 25th ult. is altogether unimportant.—Members of Parliament are 
treating their constituents to discourses on governmental and parliamen- 


. | tary affairs in general ; but the public heeds little what they say, consider- 


ingtapparently that there is a “season” for domestic politics, as there is one 
for fashion in this place or that.—The pitmen of many of the Northern 
coal mines are out on a strike, and attempts to organize a general com- 
bination against the owners are on foot. The subject has begun to oc- 
cupy the press ; and we shall therefore hear more of it anon. It is four- 
teen years since the miners of Durham and Northumberland were “ up.” 
—The resolution and fidelity of a handful of soldiers, keeping guard on 
the prison in the Isle of Portland, have averted a serious catastrophe. Fif- 
teen hundred convicts had plotted an assault and escape ; but their plot 
was nipped in the bud. The particulars will be interesting.— 
There is nothing to record concerning the sub-Atlantic Telegraph. It 
does not work ; and probably will not. The squabbles and recrimina- 
tions of the rival Electricians are terribly wearisome. It is more grati- 
fying to state that our Government, being anxious to have the commu- 
nication established, is prepared to facilitate amy new operators by finan- 
cial aid in the way of guaranteed interest.—Lord Derby is unmercifully 
roasted by the opposition journals, for his vacillation or insincerity in 
regard to withdrawing from the Turf. Some lively specimens of the wit 
launched against his Lordship may be found in another column.—The 
Times pursues its capricious and unaccountable course in respect to this 
country, alternating ridicule with flattery, and leaving no recognisable 
impression but that of its own excessive waywardness. We can perceive 
no good effect to be derived from hanging upon its lips.—In Continental 
affairs, there is nothing to notice. The Medi‘erranean is not likely to 
become a Russian lake, because a new line of mail steamers is to traverse 
it under the Russian fiag, with its coaling and refitting depot at Villa 
Franca. It is pretty well established, by the way, that the required ac- 
commodation at that port has been loaned, not sold, by Sardinia.—The 
Treaty with China has not been published. France receives fifteen mil- 
lions of francs for indemnity. 


Local Topics ; Burning of the Crystal Palace; et Cetera. 

Take up a New York morning paper any day of the week, and you are 
sure to find some piquant items—most plentiful, we are sorry to say, in 
the line of crimes and disasters. Whether they be really more frequent, 
or whether they be served up more prominently here than elsewhere, we 
will not pause to consider. The passing week has not been without its 
quota; and again does destruction by fire occupy the foreground in the 
usual chapter of accidents. Last week however, we had to mourn over 
a terribls loss of life ; at present the city does but grieve for a portion of 
its ornamental property. On Tuesday afternoon, an incendiary’s 
lucifer match, and fifteen minutes of time, served to sweep away the 
Crystal Palace, that picturesque building of glass and iron which 
was supposed to be safe from such a risk. At the moment, the 
edifice was filled with a vast and miscellaneous collection of 
goods, gathered together for the thirtieth annual exhibition of 
the American Institute ; and at least fifteen hundred persons, men, 
women, and children, were scattered through its arcades and galleries. 
It is believed, swift as was the work of total destruction, and instan- 
taneously almost as flame and smoke beset the multitude, that every soul 
escaped alive. The fact ought to be noted down, as eminently creditable 
to the architect who designed the Palace ; and it ought to be borne in 
mind, at the same time, that no facilities whatever for egress under press- 
ing danger exist in places of public entertainment in this city, save at 





Niblo’s Garden, Burton’s Theatre, and the Academy of Music. May the 
truth of this remark never be tested !—The origin of the fire at the Crys- 
tal Palace is not distinctly ascertained ; but the causes of its rush through 

a nominally iron building are traced to pitch-pine and varnished 
| floors, and (as some say) to gutta-percha gas-pipes which must 
have been perfect conductors of perdition.—The loss falls heavily upon 
the exhibitors ; but we have seen no trustworthy guess at its amount. 
Probably it may be set down at about three hundred thousand dollars.— 
As lovers of the Fine Arts, we shall miss Kiss’s exqnisite “ Amazon,” in 
zinc, a duplieate of the bronze at Berlin ; Thorwaldsen’s original casts 
of “The Twelve Apostles ;” and a superb group in plaster of the death 
struggle of a Hunter with a Bear. 

We will not to-day drag our readers through another mass or mess of 
civic official corruption. The story is too stale. We all shrug our 
shoulders, and shirk the facing it, as if it were too shameful a subject to 
be discussed. The novelty now is much more striking ; and indeed may 
be welcomed in certain quarters. It seems that the Receiver of Taxes is, by 
some legal hocus-pocus, disqualified from giving proper receipts, and that 
consequently the citizens of New York may neglect their unpleasant obli- 
gation. We may be sure however that the fatteners on city spoils will find 
means of removing an injunction so opposed to their instincts and interests. 
—The atrocious young scoundrel Rodgers, commonly called “ the unfortu- 
nate youth,” who murdered a man in wanton wickedness about a year 
ago, and has since that time been paraded through we kaow not how 
many courts of Law, is at length doomed to the gallows. Better late 
than never ; for the evil, which speedier example might have checked, is 
frightfully rampant in our streets—Mr. Tallmadge, Superintendent of 
Police, is restored to his duties by the Police Commissioners, after a 
long “ Trial,” as it has been impertinently called. They reprimand him 
for his neglect, in not sending a force to the Quarantine establishment, 
just to such extent that the smiling public recognises in their officer 
their scape-goat. Meantime, surveys are to be made in the Lower 
Bay, whereupon a decision as to the removal of Quarantine may 
be based; but not a few observers suspect that the Engineer, 
to be appointed, will report against the plan. Regiments relieve 
each other in the encampment at Staten Island; and a heavy bill 
must be running up against Richmond County, which the Militia will 
probably have to collect at the point of the bayonet, if it be ever col- 
lected at all—The selection of a site for a new Post Ovfice has 
not yet been made by the Postmaster General; and the various 
localities that are, or may be, in the market are canvassed, 00% 
without acrimony. For ourselves we might wish, for the city’s sake, that 
the opportunity were taken’ of improving such a wretched, yet still con- 
venient, locality as the Five Points. But the appropriation comes from 
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the country at large, and facilities for the receipt and delivery of mails 
in transit should not be neglected by the Postmaster-General. Proximity 
therefore to steamboat wharves and railroad dépéts must be a pri- 
mary object. We cannot believe that any site in Broadway will be found 
particularly eligible. 

Still another slave-trading case succeeds to that of the Echo carried in- 
to Charleston, whose Captain and crew yet remain to be tried, the one in 
Boston and the other in Columbia, S.C. This time, the vessel has es- 
caped, and some of the crew are captured. The former, the Haidee of 
New York, was scuttled by the latter, off Montauk Point, a fortnight ago ; 
and some of the miscreants, landing on Long Island and the main, be- 
trayed thémselves by their strange talk and parade of doubloons. The sto- 
ry has been well told by our daily brethren; but is toolong for us. Suffice 
it to say that six of the ruffians are under arrest for slave-trading, which 
is piracy, but that there is not much chance of their conviction, none 
whatever of their undergoing the legal penalty. The Haidee had lately 
landed nine hundred African negroes in Cuba. She is owned by a Spa- 
nish firm in this city.—Let us close our glance at the topics here talked 
of, with a record of one very grateful. Twenty-two more survivors from 
the burnt steem-ship Austria have been landed at Quebec, picked up by a 
Norwegian vessel. 

From Washington we learn that the Paraguay Expedition has not yet 
sailed ; and that Mr. Samuel Ward, of California, is appointed Secretary 
to Judge Bowlin, the Commissioner pleni-potential—A new American 
Minister to Spain is at length announced, in the person of the Hon. William 
Preston of Kentucky. The acquisition of Cuba is still discussed, as 
though it were an open question. 

Armageddon: Text and Context. 

Lofty themes have one disadvantage. They so captivate the imagina- 
tions of certain writers, that their pens fairly run away with them ; and 
as there is no special penalty attached to the eccentricity of a journalist, 
the disorder increases from day to day, as enterprise or science suggests 
occasion. Of late years, manifest destiny—as the phrase rans—has been 
a never-failing source of politico-literary vaultings ; and these were wont 
to be limited, in their application, to the future of these United States. 
More recently, however, the circle has been much enlarged. The flights of 
the American Eagle are now for the most part reserved for Fourth of 
July orations ; while in piace of them, we have diurnal visions of gran- 
deur or decay, as the case may be, unveiled for Australia, or Turkey, or 
the Sandwich Islands, or Hindostan, or the Muscovite Empire. One of 
the latest and most amusing rhapsodies that has come under our 
notice concerns the last of these nationalities, and appeared on Wed- 
nesday last in the columns of our highly valued contemporary, the 
N. Y. Times, with whom we cannot pick even a pleasant bone without 
acknowledging many obligations for sound instruction at times, and for 
profitable entertainment by no means rare. Out ofa very interesting 
article from the Revue des Deux Mondes, put together in the topographical 
style most appropriate for a gazetteer, our respected neighbour has edi- 
torially manufactured a programme of the political destinies of mankind. 
Commencing with a just tribute to General Mouravieff who has “ dis- 
covered the value of the Amoor basin,” he runs, springs, and soars, 80 
rapidly and so loftily, that he winds up by picturing the Sclavonic and 
the Anglo-Saxon races (meaning by the latter the citizens of this Repub- 
lic) as “ advancing at the same pace toward the same field, the Pacific 
world” (whatever that may be), and girding up their loins for a final 
conflict, “ the result of which can hardly be doubted.’ The curtain falls 
upon the Zimes’ award of “ the sovereignty of the globe as the ultimate 
prize of the competition,” the Times holding itself not to be “ over-en- 
thusiastic’’ in thus anticipating Fate. There is certainly no accounting 
for the estimate which men put upon themselves ; nor are we surprised 
that a writer, who could so magnificently inflate the material at his com- 
mand, should be quite unconscious of his own peculiar gift. 

And now, to follow up this subject a little more closely. Which will 
you have first—the facts of the French pamphleteer, or the fancies of the 
American commentator? It matters not. You may begin, as we did, 
with the leading newspaper article, which sent us, marvelling greatly, to 

its source and its specified authority. Let the NM. ¥. Times have the 
word. Where we do not quote it verbatim, we will condense its superb 
phrases fairly, if we pack them closely. 

It was in 1854 while hastening with re-inforcements to Petropaulow- 
ski, then threatened or blockaded by the Allies, that General Mouravieff 
was “impressed by the immensity of the resources of Mancaooria.” He 
followed up his investigations, and “‘ has now added an empire to the Rus- 
sian crown.” He deserves his reward. “The rapid progress of events 
in that distant part of the world even casts in the shade the advance of 
American civilization.” The country is utterly reclaimed. “To this 
abode of desolation came the Russians in 1855. They have already built 
cities, fortifications, breakwaters. Waggon-roads have been opened 
through the forests. Railroads, hundreds of miles in length, are pro- 
jected, and their tracks partially surveyed. At the mouth of the river 
are immense work-shops, which, for extent, completeness, and efficiency, 
exceed any in Europe or America, where all needed machinery can be 
manufactured, from a one-horse plough to a marine engine of a thousand 
horse power. Steam vessels—not merely steamboats, but large-sized 
ocean ships—pass up the river even toits head waters. The boats of the 
hunters and traders are met at every turn. Emigrants pour ia by thou- 
sands a day.’”’ The English are undisguisedly alarmed. “India is, for 
all practical uses, lost to them,” while Russia is predominant in Persia, 
Khiva, and Bokhara; and is intriguing in the Punjaub, Cabool, and 
Scinde. The Allies found Russia before-hand with them in their late 
negotiations in China. It is a mere question of time, when all Asia will 
be a Russian province. The rest of the world must look on helplessly, 
whilst the Muscovites and the Americans, representatives of “ individual 
volition’ and of “ monarchic right,’ contest for the grand ultimate 
prize of universal sovereignty. 

Prodigious! It almost takes one’s breath away. Well may we have 
turned with nervous anxiety to the Revuedes Deux Mondes, prepared, with 
John Bullish mistrust, to question the soundness of this foundation 
w hereon so grand a superstructure was raised. And what did we find? 
Confirmation? Scarcely a particle. The reviewer, in his sensible and 
temperate sketch of the great Amoor Valley, speake indeed of the “ im- 
portance of this magnificent river,” and finds many localities “ admira- 
bly adapted for Colonization.” But the portions of the lately acquired 
territory, which “ are being rapidly colonized,” he describes as “ near the 
Siberian province of Trans-Baikalia.” Of another district, he says that 
“in the course of the present year the Russians intend forming their first 
settlement” in it. He mentions here and there a Chinese town ; but to 
the “ cities” built by the Russians since 1855, not the most distant allu- 
sion does he make. The “ large-sized ocean ships” of the Times, “ pass- 
ing up the river even to its head waters,” must have been tracked over 
sandy spits in the journalist’s mind’s eye, for the reviewer states that 
“at first the Lower Amoor consists of a multitude of channels, forming 
an almost inextricable labyrinth, which, with the stronz currents that 
prevail, render the navigation difficult, as vessels often find themselves 
compelled to ascend the shallowest passages at the risk of being stranded.” 
The only rail-road projected is one between two fortresses near the 
Coast, their distance apart not being setdown. “ At the present moment 





the navigation of the Amoor is carried on by six steam-vessels ;” nor | glance given above at the many subjects that claim attention here must 
can we discover any trace of those gigantic and perfect machine-shops | be our excuse for apparent neglect on this as on other occasions. Only, 


“which exceed any in Eugope or America.” Nay, we would ask how it 
happens, if “ Novelty Works” are so numerous and so efficient on the 
spot, that at this moment two steamers built in this country are on their 
way to the Amoor. 

A farther comparison between the direct information conveyed by the 
Practical man, and the Iudicrous perversions of the destiny man, might 
not be amiss ; but our space is limited. It would be wrong however to 
omit the reviewer’s plain statement of the political effects likely to result 
from all this movement. He treats it as a matter that touches mainly the 
welfare of Siberia, whose wretched inhabitants (we may add) are natu- 
rally glad enough to get away from its dreary steppes. ‘“ The occupa- 
tion of Manchouria,” says he, “ inaugurates a new era in the history of Si- 
beria. In studying the geography of the Russian possessions in Asia, it be- 
comes evident that beyond the Ural this power can only extend its domin- 
ions in the direction of Lake Ural and the Amoor.” In the latter, since 
“Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, offer serious obstacles to a regular sys- 
tem of colonisation,” he thinks that Russia may find the means of “ coun- 
terbalancing the influence of England in the East ;” but he has no such 
schemes of conquest and expulsion in his head, as have turned the head 
of his high-flown commentator, who is not one whit more felicitous when 
he launches out on the sea of his own resources. Who told him, for in- 
stance, that India was lost to Great Britain now, “for all practical 
uses??? What did Russian influence effect in Persia, during recent 
British hostilities with that power? What have the “ Russian agents” 
done among “the population of the Punjaub, Cabool, and Scinde,” dur- 
ing the last eighteen months? A more inappropriate allusion could 
not have been made: in these three districts, the native troops 
have remained loyal to their colours. Why should “French and En- 
glish negotiators” be surprised at finding the Russians “ before them’’ 
in China? Has not the Russian College a‘ Pekin been in existence these 
many years past? Enough; such a flight as this would have been only 
ludicrous, if it had been set forth as original. Pretending to be based on 
testimony which has been entirely misrepresented, it certainly deserves 
reprobation ; for very few admirers of leaded leaders will wade through 
a column and a half of.descriptive small type, particularly when they 
have a right to presume that the pith has been extracted for their bene- 
fit. Yet would we not be too severe. This writer in the Times deserves 
emphatic congratulation for one triumph over national peculiarities, and 
is fitted, in one sense, to discuss the future prospects of the world. He 
confesses—O rare candour!—that American civilization has been dis- 
tanced, and American mechanics have been veaten at their own weapons! 

Ere we drop the subject, we take the opportunity of saying a word 
more upon it, irrespective of the two widely differing writers at whom 
we have been looking. Bitter opponents as we have been, and still are, 
to the whole course of Russian policy in Europe, we heartily rejoice at 
the recent transfer of a vast territory, from the keeping of the Chinese 
Emperor to that of the Czar. We sincerely hope that commerce and ci- 
vilization may spread there, even with the drawbacks of a harsh and re- 
pressive government. If they do spread, we shall expect that our coun- 
trymen will be found trading thither, as they have traded advantageously 
with Archangel and Riga and Odessa. We have no apprehensions of a 
new Armageddon ; and think it much more probable that the Siberian 
occupants of Manchouria will in the course of time found an empire for 
themselves, than that Russia will eat up all Asia, and then herself be 
devoured by the United States. 


A Wonder; An Irishman without a Grievance. 

There was a fine ceremonial on Tuesday last, at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, when General Paez publicly accepted the invitation of the Vene- 
zuelan Commissioners to return to his native lands He has well merited 
the honourable recall. May he complete his career by again assuming 
the Chief Magistracy ! 

Somewhat in the dark as to the motives of the French and British 
diplomatic partisans of the miserable Monagas, we cannot extract from the 
late revolution in Venezuela any flattery for our national amour-propre. 
The change was effected in spite and in the very teeth of the representa- 
tives of the two firm and powerful allies, and may perhaps on the whole 
be viewed hereafter as a rebuke for unwholesome interference. Be that 
as it may, the little festival of Tuesday brought to light a wonder in this 
time and place—an Irishman without a grievance. Thus it fell out. 

The Great Republic failing to send any of her foremost sons to greet 
her young sister on this occasion, the reader’s old acquaintance, Mr. T. 
F. Meagher, was brought forward to welcome the Venezuelan deputation. 
He himself explained, naively enough, why he played the orator: it was 
“ as the old school-fellow of the sons of General Paez.’ Let the reason 
pass, though it does remind us of the Scotchman’s connection with the 
Duke of Argyle—his mother’s cousin had married a natural son of the 
Duke’s gardener—Mr. Meagher made an excellent speech. It contained 
of course one Scriptural allusion, referred to ene Greek sage, and found 
a type in one Roman matron ; but it was neat, pointed, and appropriate, 
and above all based upon truth and justice. Need we add that it did 
not contain a single allusion to the past or the future of Ireland? We 
congratulate Mr. Meagher, and have hopes of him as a public speaker or 
lecturer, now that he can deal frankly with a subject before him, and 
avoid straining after a connection which has no existence in reality. 


A British Man-of-War Expected at this Port. 

From hour to hour we expect to hear of the arrival of H.M.S. Valorous 
at this port, whither she has been ordered from home, for the purpose of 
conveying Sir Gore Ouseley to Central America. The Valorous, under 
command of Captain W. C. Aldham, was one of the Telegraphic Squad- 
ron. She is a paddle-wheel steam frigate, of 400 horse-power, and mount- 
ing 16 guns. 





British North America. 

The election of Mr. Drummond as MPP. for Lotbiniere, coupled with the 
comments of the British press upon the dodges of the present Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, undoubtedly places the Brown-Dorion party in a stronger position 
before their countrymen ; and if no special occurrence take place in the 
interim, the now completed phalanx will appear, in the next session, on the 
floor of the Canadian Parliament, with a fair prospect of receiving such 
sympathy as party ties may leave disposable. At present, with no im- 
mediate question before the country, and with several of the Ministers ab- 
sent, local politics are dry reading to us outsiders. Mr. Drummond, we 
should mention, for the benefit of readers in the other Provinces, was the 
Brown-Dorion Attorney-General for Canada East, and was unsuccessfal in 
his appeal to his own constituency. 

We learn now who are the delegates from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, appointed to meet Messrs. Cartier, Ross, and Galt, in London, and 
confer with the Imperial Government on the grand scheme of railway 
inter-communication. The former Province deputes Dr. Tupper, Pro- 
vincial Secretary ; Mr. Henry, of the Provincial Legislature ; and Mr. 
Dickey, of the Legislative Council. New Brunswick entrusts her in- 
terests to Mr. Attorney-General Fisher, and the Hon. Albert J. Smith. 

The Thirteenth Annual Provincial Exhibition for Upper Canada has 
met with fair success at Toronto ; and the same with the sister show for 
the Lower Province, at Montreal. Were we less cramped for room, we 
should devote some space to their distinguishing features ; but the mere 


| let us congratulate both sections on their activity and manifest progress, 


of which we hear many an intelligent American traveller dilate, when 
he returns from his summer tour. 





The Astor Library ; Dr. Cogswell. 

It is not too late, we trust, to advert to a very interesting letter from 
the esteemed Librarian above-named, which recently found its way into 
print. The letter in question covers no little ground. It describes very 
succinctly what the Astor Library is ; how splendid are its acquisitions ; 
and how, under judicious management, it fulfils the intention of its foun- 
der. It disposes also of a host of captious objections raised against the 
regulations laid down for its conduct, by simply showing that it is not, 
and never was designed to be, a Circulating Library or a Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. Unintentionally, in its plain statement of facts, it establishes a 
strong claim to public gratitude towards Dr. Cogswell himself; for if 
it be true, ashe happily observes, that the Astor Library is “one of 
the noblest tributes that Wealth has ever paid to Learning,” it is no less 
true that the value of the bequest has been immensely enhanced by his 
own faithful and sagacious labours, as collector, assorter, and guardian. 
Only simpletons will run away with the idea that his has been an easy 
task. You may stock your shelves readily enough, when you have am- 
ple means and only your own individual taste to consult. It is quite 
another thing, with the eyes of echolarship upon you, to select among 
the myriads of printed works extant such alone as are acceptable to the 
scholar, or such as the student is unable to consuit elsewhere. Among 
many flippant and unjustified complaints against the conduct of this In- 
stitution, we cannot call to mind a single one against the discernment 
evinced in the choice of its component materials. 

The Astor Library now contains rather more than one hundred thou- 
sand volumes—a number which marks it as inferior in its contents to se- 
veral of the Royal and Imperial Libraries of Europe ; but if the majority 
of the latter were properly weeded, the disproportion would sensibly di- 
minish, for as Dr, Cogswell remarks, “a library, of all things, is the 
last which can be estimated by statistical data.” The original building 
is moreover full ; nor until the adjacent building—its counterpart, and 
the munificent gift of Mr. W. B. Astor, the founder’s son—is ready for the 
reception of additional books, is it desirable that the number should be 
increased. Indeed it occurs to us sometimes, in view of the immense 
development and production of literary wares in our day, that the time 
is not distant when, for every new-comer upon the shelves, some waning 
occupant must be dislodged. And this, whether the purposed stock be 
numbered by tens or by hundreds of thousands. We can imagine that 
the loving custodian will not escape a pang at parting with even any of 
his accustomed surroundings ; but we repeat, and seriously, that this ne- 
cessity must be looked in the face, unless men of letters are content to 
descend to the empty station of walking catalogues. 

We conclude this brief allusion to one of the chief adornments of the 
city, by heartily congratulating Dr. Cogswell on the lofty position assumed 
by the Astor Library—involving as it does his own elevation in the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. Aertste ‘ 


Cricket. 
We have only room to-day to chronicle the result of the Match between Mon- 
treal and our local St. George’s Club. One innings on each side was played on 
Wednesday, the score standing for St. George’s, 81; Montreal, 51. The second 
was disposed of on Friday, Thursday having been a wet day—with 62 added to 
St. George's score, against the Canadian 67. It was unfortunate for the latter 
that Captain Smith, one of their crack batters, was put out at the start whilst 
walking iz to his ground for a ran, under a miscalculation of distance. We sub- 
join the score. 
MONTREAL. 
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The fielding of the Montreal players was very good indeed ; as was the bowl- 
ing of their Mr. Yonge, and the batting of Mr. Pickering, and Captains King and 
Smith. On the St. George’s side, the wicket-keeping of Mr. Lang, particularly 
the second day, was beyond all praise. Mr. Tinson’s batting was also excellent, 
and Sam. Wright’s bowling the same, as usua]. The Canadians took their beat- 
ing in good part ; and we are glad to say both as Cricketers and as gentlemen 
they left here a most pleasant impression. 


—— 


yauste. 


Only a week ago, our operatic managers were trying to cut each others’ throats 
in the most vigorous, entertaining, and determined manner. The possibility of a 
reconciliation seemed utterly out of the question. To-day it is announced that 
Mr. Maretzek will take a Farewell benefit—or Testimonial as it is called—and 
lo and behold ! the opposition places itself upon the stool of repentance, and in- 
dites an affectionate epistle full of the softest hopes and breathing the loveliest 
good will. This lying down of the Lion with the Lamb wou!d be very charm- 
ing, if it were only sincere. Still whilst it lasts it is pleasant, especially as it 
| gives us an opportunity to say a word or two about Mr. Max Maretzek. It is, 
| we trust, sufficiently known that this gentleman has fought all our battles for art. 
| During ten long years he has had to contend, not merely with the apathy of a 
| public almost strange to Italian Opera, but with the avariciousness, jealousy, 
and opposition of the artists themselves. Mainly through his exertions has New 
York been made a highway of art. Silly combinations such as he has had to 
contend with are no longer possible. From the humblest beginnings he has 
progressed to a fair European level, and so much has he accustomed us to good 
and complete representations, that bad ones are no longer tolerated. All the 
| great artists we have had—with very few exceptions—were brought out by Mr. 
Maretzek, and nearly every Opera of the modern repertoire was originally pro- 
duced by him. When, therefore, we reflect that Mr. Maretzek is as poor now as 
he was on the day he arrived, it will be admitted, we think, that he is entitled to a 
benefit of the true Testimonial kind. It should be remembered, too, that he 
does not appeal to the public even on the present occasion, the suggestion for 
| the entertainment coming directly and honestly from the press. All that Mr: 
| Maretzek does is to prepare a bill of rare attractiveness, and perhaps to arrange 
| the outlines of a speech, which it is whispered he will deliver with his usual 
| happy daring. Remember Mr. Maretzek’s Benefit by all means, 

The Italian Opera season at Burton’s Theatre came to a close on Saturday 
evening, when Mad. Colson made her farewell appearance in the “ Traviata.” 
' The campaign was carried on with energy, but, we are informed failed to re- 
munerate the management.— At the Academy of Music we have had a fresh re- 
vival of the ever present “ Traviata,” and the debut of a new tenor, rejoicing in 
the stuttering cognomen of Sbriglia. The heroine was impersonated by Mad. 
Gassier, and with an ability which, we confess, exceeded our expectations. In 

| the first act she was unexceptionable, but in the latter part of the work we 
' missed the dramatic power which is essential to its just interpretation, and 
which was, as every one knows, the leading characteristic of Mad. Gazzaniga’s 

| performance. The new tenor possesses an unusually light robusto voice, and can 
undoubtedly sing in those operas usually confided to the grazia kind. He is 
| young, inexperienced, deficient in power for a large house, and not very accom- 
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plished as a vocal artist, but painstaking and disposed to work hard for a small 
amount of applause. He will prove a valuable member of a complete troupe, 
but scarcely carries guns enough for an individual sensation. 

Mr. Burton’s English Opera Company is now in full operation. It is a good 
company, and complete in its several The members of the troupe 
have obtained a fair share of popularity in England, and their merits we are dis- 
posed to think have not been overrated. So far we have heard them to great 
disadvantage. After a long and troublous sea voyage, a little repose is justly 
due to any human creature not blessed with the organisation of a sea horse. 
Scarcely sufficient time to unpack the wardrobe was allowed to the members of 
the Lucy Escott company, and a deplorably weak state of things has been the 
consequence. We have never witnessed so much physical prostration combined 
with so much ardaons effort; so strong a desire to please, and so small an 
ability to succeed. It is something, therefore, that we can speak favourably of 
the artists under these untoward circumstances. Miss Escott appears to be a 
well educated soprano, with much liveliness of manner, and a considerable share 
of the easy confidence so essential to dramatic success. Her voice is by no 
means remarkable for its freshness, but seems to be of a tender character which 
will assuredly, under more happy circumstances, win to her side hosts of friends. 
The best feature of her singing voice does not apply to her speaking ditto, 


which we are sorry to say is a little extravagant. a of the 


expect to speak much more favourably on some future occasion. 
tenor is an American by birth, and a worthy representative of a gallant 
type of manhood. Mr. Henry Squires has enjoyed several years of tui- 


tion in Italy, and possesses naturally a full, fresh tenor voice of excellent qua- —_ 


lity. It bas been clouded so far by a most distressing hoarseness, so palpable 
that no apology was needed save his singing. As an actor Mr. Squires has 
much to leafn. Miss Emma Heywood, the contralto, possesses a good voice, 
but is deficient in education and sings badly out of tane. Mr. Durand, the ba- 
ritone, is quite respectable, and will, we fancy, obtain his reward from the pub- 
lic. There are several other artists for the secondary parts, of whom it is only 
necessary to say that they contribute to the completeness and enjoyability of 
the opera. This is no small praise, for it usually happens that secondary ar- 
tists are little better than blemishes to an average performance. 
It was a mistake to begin with the “ Trovatore” whieh cannot be played en- 
joyably in this city except at the Academy of Music. The substitution of the 
‘Bohemian Girl” on the third night was a step in the right direction. An 
English company should be as English as possible, and least of all should it 
travel into Italian music. If the repertoire is found to be too scanty, it can be re- 
plenished with any quantity of works from the French and German composers 
—works that are seldom heard here except in an English shape. 
The chorus is good, although evidently too much hurried in study, and the 
orchestra excellent. Mr. Edmond Reyloff, the conductor, is vigilant, efficient, 
and certainly one of the most valuable members of the company. Wallace’s 
favourite opera of “ Maritana” is announced for Monday evening. 
— p~—_— 


Drama. 


Donkeys ?—No, Cossacks! that is the funny word, and the only one of Mr. 
Bourcicault’s new play of “ Pauvrette.” It is the vivacions expression of a gen- 
tleman rejoicing in the name of Michel, who in the first act is a very inefficient 
hero, and like the clown in the pantomime, is ready “ to come for to fetch for to 
carry ” anything that the author may require. A sense of poetic justice towards 
this much wronged humourist has induced Mr. Bourcicault to make a man of 
him in the last act, and he comes out with decided vigour, performing the daring 
act of leaping through the wedding riag, and thus settling the destinies of a 
heroine and a half—the half becoming Michel's better half. 

It is, perhaps, a defect in the play that its interest is serious throughout. Five 
acts of bubbling sentiment, howsoever tenderly handled, are in the nature of 
things trying, and apt to put human endurance to the test. There must be a 


tict doves: 


effect for the third act. The scenery and stage illusions are excellent. The 
Avalanche, in particular, is a fine illustration of what mechanical ingenuity 
combined with art can accomplish. Mr. ’s latest production will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a run. 
On Tuesday evening an establishment dear to New Yorkers re-opened its 
welcome portals. We refer of course to Wallack’s Theatre, which, under the 
a een Nee ce er re eee te me peop 
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meanness up 
last moment ; then relents, and puts matters to rgb preg hand to the 
young soldier, who, being weak, accepts it. If ti object of the piece were to 
show that a woman can be extremely spiteful for a very small object, we migh 
compliment the author on a fair degree of success. But this does not appear to 


be his end, and we are, we confess, unable to divine it. Most — 
ever, it is a mistake to su; that any woman of refinement would degrade 
is married to him. The best that can 


her lover in the eyes of others—before 
be said for the piece is that it consumes a certain amount of time in the perform- 
ance, and affords an opportunity for the display of several nice dresses. It was 
excellently acted by Mrs. Hoey, Mr. Lester, and Mr. Wheatleigh ; badly by all 
the others. 


Mr Brougham’s burlesque is a grotesque realisation of the sentimental union 

which is fancifully supposed to have taken place, when the Cable was subm: 
from England to America. The marriage ceremonies are represented, and Nep- 
tune, Boreas, Electros, St. George, and Columbia are the p' — or seconds. 
The idea is said to be poetical, but for the life of us we cannot discover the poe- 
try. Broadway was filled with such brilliant ideas on the night of the Cable 
commemoration, and the inspiration, if there be any, was certainly taken from 
one of the many transparencies used on that occasion. We do not wish to 
unde: as objecting to the plot on these grounds. It is simplya plaintive 
that escapes our lips. We are weary of this eternal marrying of some- 
thing to something else, as a symbol of deep poetic significance. 
Mr. Brougham is unquestionably one of the best burlesque writers of the day. 
We regard his “ Pocahontas” as a Pen work of its kind. “ Columbus,” al- 
though not so hearty, is wonderfully fall of good points, and is written with a 
mastery of style which leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. a third work 
will not compare with either of its predecessors. In the first p! it is deficient 
in that bold outline of a story, which is essential to a burlesque. An original 

lot is the exact thing that is not wanted in a work of this kind. The best bur- 
ome have been built on the oldest foundations, such as nursery stories, fairy 
tales, historical legends. Every one koew what “ Pocahontas” was about before 
they saw the piece, and looked only for the exaggerations which were to give 
new life to the story. It was the same with “ Columbus,” and in consequence both 
these pieces were at once successful. ‘‘ Neptune’s Defeat,” on the other hand, 
presents no familiar point. The audience has to find out the plot, and this se- 
vere operation dulls the appetite for fun. 
It must be confessed that the fun is not rampant. Take for instance the first 
lines spoken by Neptune :— 

Go it, my Tritons! raise a jolly shine ; 
Sound your deep C’s, for we’re below the line. 

musician may possibly discover the faint glimmering of a joke, but it is 
not the joke the author intends, so he takes four more lines to explain his 





reason for this strange one-sidedness. No living d ds better 
than Mr. Bourcicault the value of the comic element. His adaptations from the 
French are usually remarkable for the skilful introduction of groups purely sup- 
plementary to the plot, but throwing on it a genial light by the breadth and vi- 
gour of exaggerated individualities. A deficient company probably accounts for 
Mr. Bourcicault’s present abnegation of a favourite and skilful trick. 
Every one knows that “ Pauvrette” is taken from Messrs. Desnoyer and 
Dennery’s five act drama called “ La Bergtre des Alpes,” produced at the Gaité 
theatre about half a dozen years ago. The piece has suffered from a previous 
adaptation. A Mr. Harris laid sacrilegious hands upon it, and gave it the name 
of the “‘ Avalanche.” Mr. Harris remodelled the plot, and produced something 
like a nightmare of the original. Mr. Bourcicault has taken the French piece ; 
improved its construction, cond d its language, and imparted much delicate 
colouring to the part of the heroine. In every respect “ Pauvrette ” is a better 
play than “ La Bergere des Alpes.” Only in the last act do we find evidences 
of haste, and of that inevitable jambling which results from it. 
The story is interesting, and the situations are good and impressive. We have 
no intention of going into the former, but may briefly say that the sympathies 
of the audience are from the first enlisted under the mountain banner of the he- 
roine. Maurice the hero is betrothed to a young lady (we are omitting a trifl- 
ing period of eighteen years but it is of no matter) named Louise. It is to be a 
marriage of convenience, and there is scarcely an emotion on either side. 
Previous to the marriage ceremonies the young gentleman makes a 
tour up the mountains. He is overtaken by a storm, and seeks shel- 
ter im the rude Alpine hut of Pauvretie. Scarcely has he made 
good his retreat, when an Avalanche descends and buries the struc- 
ture. For a period of three months, Pauvretle and Maurice are thus 
cut off from the rest of the World. Pauvrette is an interesting child of nature ; 
Maurice a philanthropist. He teaches her to read, and implants in her budding 
mind new principles of life and hope. To speak less guardedly, he di 
the quarter’s stady by making love to his interesting pupil, and thea—well they 
were together night and day, and were only separated by a powerful thaw. It 
is clearly impossible for a journalist to say what took place in a cottage buried 
a0 deep in the snow. Besides the curtain came down, and a critic can’t be ex- 
pected to see through that. We have our private opinion that Maurice be- 
haved badly, and that if Pauerette had had a brother, it was his duty to have 
demanded satisfaction. The severity of the climate in the elevated regions of the 
cottage, is not a sufficient justification, and we think that Maurice wasa villain 
and a despoiler and a base deceiver. It was a satisfaction to observe his pallid 
countenance, and a comfort to know that he suffered torments when he came 
down. Poor little Pauvrette, too, was wan and interesting. In the last act we were 
enabled to recover our virtuous balance. Maurice, after all sorts of internal 
struggles, rejects Louise (who is not in the slightest degree hysterical), and of- 
fers his hand to the outraged Pauvrette. Hereupon the dramatist explodes his 
final situation. Pauvrette is not Pauvretie the poor mountain girl, but Louise 
the rich heiress, Louise being the other, in consequence of Pauvrette having been 
changed for Louise at atime when Pauvrette and Louise were intimately min- 
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—and having exhausted himself, accomplishes nothing but an allusion. 
certain connexions this tickling by allusion is effective, but when it brings with 


and secondly, a fanciful t 
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These mortals, reckless worshippers of stocks 
And stones, who any lengths to reach the rocks 
Will go, can hardly drop their prying leads 

So low as this to knock about our heads. 


In 


it an inevitable explanation it is exceedingly 
have given are not in ed as specimens of the work. They are selected sim- 
ply for the purpose of illustrating what we conceive to be the weak feature of 
r. Brougham’s theory ot ——_ composition ; and as similar instances abound 
in the piece, we are not, we think, acting unfairly in giving them prominence. 
The best characteristics of the work are, first,a delicate vein of pleasing Allegory, 
hing on the promi topics of the day. Of down- 
right fun there is ouly a smail allowance, but’of little humourous conceits there 
re quantities. To the cultivated and easily receptive mind, the burlesque 
affords an agreeable, stimulating repast, but a vigorous appetite for the hu- 
mourous is not likely to be satiated with “ Neptune’s Defeat.” We may men- 
tion here that some of the parodies are excellent, especially the “ Legend of the 
Lazaretto ”—a versified rendering of the Sepoy trouble on Staten Island. In- 
deed the mechanical execution of the work is always good, and sometimes ele- 
vated—the rampacious puff of the oer | line of steamers not excepted. 
Mr. Brougham is himself the hero of the piece, and acts with heartiness. He 
walks as much in an evening as the Benicia boy in a day’s training, and is as 
tempestuous as the Atlantic itself. Mr. Chippendale playsthe part of Oceanus 
with ability. We mention the fact merely for the sake of welcoming back an 
old servant, who, in his way, is painstaking and useful. The other male charac- 
ters are sustained respectably. In the female department first and foremost 
stands Miss Mary Gannon—we say stands advisedly, for it is impossible to blink 
the fact that Miss Gannon’s “little arrang its” for standing are in the 
highest degree satisfactory. This vivacious lady is a good burlesque actress, 
and lacks nothing but vocal power. A talented addition has been made to the 
company in the person of Miss Henrade, a lady who dances remarkably well, 
and seems to be useful in a dramatic way also. 
The old completeness of mise en scene prevails at this house. It is impossible 
to conceive anything prettier than the scenery of the burlesque, or more 
admirable than the costumes in both pieces. The theatre itself has been newly 
re-decorated and painted. Everything about the establishment is bright and 


pleasing. 

Miss Keene confines herself to the old comedies, and seems to prosper under 
their influence. The latest revival has been Bourcicault’s “ London Assurance” 
with an “ extraordinary” cast, of course—for everything om to be extraor- 
dinary at this house, from the impudence of the play bills down to the incom- 

leteness of the casts. We mean no disrespect to Miss Keene’s company, which 
8 unquestionably a fine one, but refer merely to the aa way in which she 
places men in parts that they cannot possibly play. Thus Mr. Walcot, who isa 
good actor in a circumscribed line, was cast for the part of Dazzie, and Mr. J. 
S. Browne, a gentleman whose reputation belongs to past, was the Sir Har- 
court Cow In the latter character Mr. Walcot is really good, whilst in the 
former he is as positively bad as any man not a lawyer’s clerk of the Guppy kind 
can be. Mr. Browne was, we are informed, a star of the first magnitude in 
the days of the old Park Theatre. It is a pity that a well earned 
reputation should be perilled by an injudicious effurt now. The best imper 
sonation in the comedy was the Lady Gay of Miss Laura Keene—a very 
dashing and pleasing performance. e except from our remarks the 
Meddle of Mr. Biake—a performance unapproachably excellent, although disfi- 
gured by occasional broadoess. Miss Keene announces that she will shortly 
produce an original comedy by Tom Taylor, written expressly for herself, by 
that renowned dramatist. This is indeed a novelty—and we may add a far 
fetched one. There is something suspicious in the mere fact that an English 


wearisome. The quotations we 











gled in the maternal cradle, so that Pauvrette—no Louise—being 4 
miraculously cries “ My Father!” with touching emphasis, and Pawvrette says 
“ My Mother,” and crosses over to the other side, and Louise is told by a jolly 
old cock of a soldier that her name is not Pauvrette but Marguerite, and that 
Pauvrette is Louise, and Louise Margueri/e,and Marguerite Pauvrette, and not 
Louise or the other one. We are not quite sure that we have thoroughly mas- 
tered the explicit genealogy of the last act, but inasmuch as it is very fine, we 
will clothe our shortcomings with the open confession that every one turns out 
to be somebody else, and that a great deal of money changes hands in conse- 
quence. 
Mr. Bourcicanlt’s pieces are always well played, for the simple reason that he 
measures the actors for,;whom he writes, and gives them to a line what they can 
render effectively. The present play depends in a great degree on the exer- 
tions of Miss Agnes Robertson, and we pay no idle compliment when we say 
that much of its success was due to the very quiet and touching picture which 
that accomplished lady gave of the heroine. An actress more conventional 
would have spoiled the part. Mr. George Jordan was the Maurice, and was 
from fair to middling—the weak points of his impersonation being discoverable in 
an exaggerated assumption of strutting javenility. Mr. Bourcicault played the 
patt of Bernard, an old soldier, and was effective, although deficient in the ten- 
derness which we imagine belongs to thie ideal of the character. Mr. A. H. Da- 
venport was excellent as Michel—the hero of the Cossackian jocularity. Mrs. 
Allen as Louise looked charming, and the other ladies were—on the bills. 


comedy should have travelled so far for a fg but we may comfort 

lves with the reflection that wh r. Tom Taylor does, whether for 
this market or his own, is sure to be well done. Still, it is curious that Miss 
Keene has to cross the Atlantic for an original piece. 








Ovituary. 


CoLoyxeL H. Vaveuan Brooke, C.B.—Colonel H. Vaughan Brooke, 
C.B., aide-de-camp to the Queen, died on the 15th ult., at Holyhead, some- 
what suddenly, having died after a few hours’ illness. The gallant colo- 
nel was long attached to the 32d Regiment, and accompanied that gal- 
lant corps to India in 1846. He served during the campaign in the Pun- 
Jaub in 1848 and 1849, then in the command of the 32nd, and was present 
at the first and second siege operations before Mooltan, including the 
action of Soorjkound, in command of the left column of attack ; storm 
and capture of the city, and surrender of the fortress of Moolton ; 
at the surrender of the fort and garrison of Cheniste and battle 
of Goojerat. For his services in India he was made a Companion 
of the Bath, and subsequently one of H.M. military aides-de-camp. 
He was also in the receipt of a medal and clasps for his military services 
in India, On retiring from the 32d he was succeeded by Maj.-Gen. Sir J. 
E. Inglis, K.C.B., the heroie defender of the garrison at Lucknow. The 


colonel in June, 1854. 
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late colonel entered the army in July, 1827, and obtained his rank of 


Joux M'Grecor, Esq., or Finxart.—On Thursday evening, Mr. John 
M‘Gregor, of the eminent engineering firm of Messrs. Tod and M‘Gregor, 


deceased was a native of Fintry, and was born in 1801. He re- 
ceived the eleménts of his education in Comrie, Perthshire, and on the 
migration of his parents to Glasgow, was apprenticed to Mr. David Na- 
pier, engineer, Camlachie, where he was first introduced to Mr. Tod, his 
ture partner. He subsequently served as engineer on board several 
sea-going steamers, and in 1833 the partnership of Tod and M‘Gregor 
was formed—a partnership which has resulted in wealth and eminence. 
Mr. M'Gregor’s career during the last quarter of a century has been iden- 
tified with the rise and progress of iron steamboat building in the Clyde. 
Chief among the many great undertakings of the firm may be mentioned 
the megnifigent graving-dock at Meadowside, which was inaugurated 
with much éclat some time ago. Mr. M‘Gregor, who great ge- 
niality of disposition, was very esteemed, and his death in the 


At St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, Berks, the Rev. C. Marriott, B.D., of Oriel 
‘ord, and late Vicar of St. Mary’s (the University College), one of the 
of leaders in the so-called Tractarian movement of 1836, 
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successfally practised almost to the last. His 
rature were numerous and highly est d.—At Rochdale, 
—s ran down by a rail-road locomotive, whilst —s on the track, Thomas 
Hunt, a well-known professional cricketer. He generally played with the Uni- 
ted All-England Eleven, and in his time was considered the best single-wicket 
player in England.—In London, Mr. Thomas Burgon, of the Medal Room of the 
ritish Museum, where his wonderful memory and quick detection of forgeries 
were of value in regulating the numerous acquisitions made by that de- 
partment. He was long and weenie ewe for his experience and judgment 
on matters connected with Greek and Roman metallurgy.—The death of Henr: 
Warburton, Esq., F.R.S., in his seventy-fourth year, is mentioned in the English 
He was long a prominent and useful member ‘of Parliament, though 
generally in his political views.—E. Felice Foresti, an Italian exile, well 
known to our citizens, say the Evening Post, as the patriotic co-sufferer with 
Silvio Pellico in the dungeons of Austria, where he spent twenty years of his life, 
and who received from the President an appoiat t pt to all parties, 
that of Consul to Genoa, died recently at that port. More than five thousand 
persons are said to have been oo at his faneral, among whom were the of- 
ficers and crew of the United States frigate Wabash. 


Appointments. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Rigaud, Bishop of Antigua, to be a member of the coun- 
cil for that island ; Galvan L. Bellot, -, for the Island of Dominica ; and E. 
D. Baynes and J. F. Kirwan, rs., for the Island of Montserrat.—J. Cle- 
ments, Esq., to be Inspe.tor-Gen of Police for the Island of Baroadoes. 
The Indian Council, plete, was tted on the 2Ist ult., as follows : 
Elected by the E. 1. Company, C. Mills, Esq., J. Shepherd, Esq. Sir J. Weir 
Bart., E. Macnaghten, Esq., R. D. Mangles, ng W. J. Eastwick, Esq., 
T. Prinsep, Esq. 3 nommated by the Crown, Sir . C. Montgomery, Bart., 
Sir F. Currie, Bart., Sir J. L. M. Lawrence, Bart., Sir R. J. H. Viviau, Sir P. T, 
Cautley, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, J. P. Willoughby, Esq., and W. Arbathnot, Esq. 


Avuty. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INDIAN Anmy.—We have at present two boards 
deliberating on the reconstruction of the Indian army, one sitting in Lon- 
don and the other in Bengal. The Engiish board consists of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, formerly Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Madras ; of 
Lord Melville, better known as Colonel Dundas, who commanded the 60th 
Rifles in Scinde, and afterwards in the Panjab between 1848 and 1852 ; 
Sir Harry Smith, long Adjutant-General of Queea’s Troops in India, and 
afterwards so famous at Budiwal and Aliwal in 1846 ; General Hancock, 
long our Adjutant-General, represents the Bombay army ; General Moxt- 
gomery that of Madras ; and Gen. Burltoa and Col. Tait that of Bengal. 
The committee, we confess, does not seem a promising one. The Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale was never in a position fully to realise the character 
of the sepoys. Lord Melville’s violent prejudices against the Bengal 
army are on record, and one and all of them have the fatal objection of 
being wholly of the traditions of former years, and not up to the time or 
the events to be dealt with by them. They are nearly all sure to set 
about restoring the system which has becn shown to be obsolete and inca- 
pable of restoration. * “ * * Sir John Lawrence, Col. Edwardes, 
and Col. Durand constitute the Indian Board. The names of these gen- 
tlemen are too well known to require us to speak of their qualifications, 
We chould expect them all to be biassed against sepoy soldiers of the line, 
and against anything like caste in the army at all. * *—Bombay 
Standard, August 16. 

















Sir John Scott Lillie claims priority of invention, in regard to the 
moveable battery, or Fieschi machine on wheels, mentioned in last week’s 
Albion. The rivals are in print.—For the future, all armourers intended 
for service in the regular army and regiments of embodied militia are to 
be enlisted and formed into a corps to be called “ The Corps of Armourer 
Sergeants,” which corps is to be attached to the Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory at Millbank.——The fortifications at Spike Island, (Ireland) are to 
be materially strengthened. The def of Q town are likewise 
to be extended and placed in a high state of efficiency. On many points of 
the northern and southern coast, as well as those in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, the forts, Martello Towers, and Batteries, are being repaired, 
and the guns at present mounted upon them will be replaced by others 
of much heavier calibre.—Orders have been issued for the sending of 
2,000 troops, as reinforcements, to India during the month of October. 
—The Halifax Recorder says that Col. Stotherd, commander of the Royal 
Engineers in that Province, is about taking his departure for England. 
He is relieved in his command by Bvt.-Uol. Nelson, who arrived by the 
Niagara. 
War-Orrice, Sep. 17.—2d Life-Gds: Lt Cuninghame, 4th Drag Gds, to be 
Cor. 2a Drag Gds: Maj Seymour to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Campbell, dec: Maj 
Hatchinson to be Maj; Capt Stapylton to be Maj; Lt Blair to be Capt; Cor 
O’Beirne to be Lt. 4th: Cor Wright to be Lt. 9th: Lt Drag: O Ormerod, Gent, 
to be Cor. 16th: Cor Lopes perm to ret by sale. Mil Train: Payr sega, 
99th Ft, to be Paymr. v Thomas, who ex. 3d Ft; Maj Somerville to be Lt-Col; 
Capt Pownall to be Maj; Lt Cox to be Capt; Asst-Sur Beath, MD, fm Staff, to be 
Asst-Sur. 8th: Bt-Col Greathead, CB, to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col wo dec; Capt 
Johnston and Bt-Maj Robertson to be Majs; Lt M’Crea to be Capt; Ens Black and 
Westby to be Lts. 18th: Capt Haydock, 90th, to be Capt, v M’Grigor, who ex. 
26th: Lt Northey to be Inst of Musk. 28: Bt Lt-Col Butler to be Lt-Col; Bt- 
Maj Roberts to be Maj; Lt Kirkpatrick to be Capt; En Wade to be Lieutenant; 
Assistant-Sur Don, MD, from Staff, to be Asst-Sur. 29th ; Bacon to be Lt. 
434; H Morgan, Esq,, late Capt Turkish Con, to be Paymr,v Denton, dec. 45th: 
En Steward to be Lt. 46th: Assist-Surg Woodhouse, fm Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg. 47th: Paymr Watson, 67th, to be by og v py whoex. 48th: Major 
Chapman to be Lt-col. 5lst: Capt Age to Maj, v Hon WS Knox, who ret; 
Lt a to be om, v God , dec; Lt Brigstocke to be Capt; En Oliver 
to be Lt; mr Shuttleworth, 21st, to be Paymr, v Powell, placed on aoe It 
15th. e7th: M. Knox to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Porter to be Maj; Lt Atchison to 
be Capt; Serg- Killeen to be En and Adjt. 69th; En Bartlett to be Lt. 84th: 
En Driberg to be Lt. 87th: Ens Marsden to be Lieut. 89th: En Hon WHB 
Ogilvy, 26th, to be En. 91st: Assist-Surg Macbeth, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
93d: Lt M‘Pherson to be Adjt. 99th: Bvt-Lt-Col Reeves to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Major 
Day to be Maj; Lt Gaynor to be Capt, and En Atkinson to be Lt.—Brevet—To 
be Cols: Lt-Cols Stavely, CB, 44th Ft, and Fenwick, CB, 10th Ft. 





Wan-Orrics, Serr. 21.—R E: Lt-Col Frome, fm sec list, to be a Supern Lt- 
Col. Memo: Lt J Sargent, h-p R A, to be Paymr in R A and RE. 


Navp. 

Tue “Cyciors” at Jeppan.—The portion of the crew of the Cyclops 
who came home in the Pera are invalids. The climate for sailors in the 
Red Sea is frightful, especially for men in the engine department. The 
thermometer under awning on the deck was at times at 130. At night 
they often slept under heavy dews. To be cool, firemen went almost 
naked, and within a minute after they were on duty at the fires streams 
of perspiration ran from them. Their joints chafed, and became raw, and 
they experienced great suffering. One poor fellow, a fireman of the Cy- 

, who came home in the Pera, quite a young man, had apparently an 
incurable asthma. The Cyclops men stated that the bombardment of 
Jeddah would have been more severe but that there was a scant supply 
of ammunition on board. There was no possibility of getting more, ex- 
cept by going to Aden for it. There was only sufficient ammunition on 
board to frighten the authorities into executing the ringleaders of the 
massacre. The Cyclops could not get near the town, but the ball and 
shell practice on board, during the bombardment, was exceedingly good. 
A shell dropped in amongst about 500 menacing Arabs on the beach, and 
did great execution amongst them.—London Daily News, Sept. 22. 


Promorions.—For services on the Pei Ho: Commrs., C. T. Leckie, and 8. 
G. Cresswell, to be C ; Lieuts., A. Bland, R. P. Cator, and A. T. Thrupp, 
to be Commrs ; StaffSurg. C. A. Anderson, M.D., to be dep. insp. of hosps. and 
fleets ; W. H. M. Arnold, Asst. Paymr, to be Paymr. For general services 10 
China: Dep. Insp. G. Burn, M.D., to be Insp. of Hosps. and fleets ; J. T- Ga- 
briel, Asst.-Surg. to be Sai 


AprorrtuenTs.— Lt. F. Be V. Sanders to the Cumberland, 70, flag ship, at 








Ww, died from an inflammatory illness resulting from constipation. 
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New Books. 


We proceed to redeem our promise, in respect to the new work by Mr. 
Robert B. Minturn, Junr., published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., under 
the title From New York to Delhi. 

It is an old maxim of theological writers that “good may be educed 
from every evil’””—or as the vulgar more aptly express it, “ tis an ill 
wind which blows nobody good.” Upon this principle, one of the few 
good effects of the unfortunate Sepoy Rebellion in India has been to di- 
rect and concentrate attention upon that country, hitherto known mainly 
to a certain class of partisan writers, and to a few interested politicians 
and merchants.—A thirst for information, and a curiosity to raise the 
curtain which has so long hidden Asiatic life and habits from the eyes 
of the western nations, exist unquestionably at the present moment. 
The great body of intelligent men amongst us wish to know the actual 
social condition of the inhabitants of the vast Peninsula, lying South of 
the Himalayas, between the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 
Mills and Elphinstone, as historians, may satisfy the necessities of stu- 
dents, in showing how it came to pass that the East India Company has 
occupied such a predominant position among the ruling powers of that 


‘ country. Bishop Heber, Mrs. Mackenzie, and other travellers, have de 


scribed the state of things which existed some years ago, without, how- 
ever, attempting to analyse the peculiar customs of the natives; and a 
few writers of the stamp of Colonel Sleeman have appeared to illustrate 
the classes with which they are most brought into contact. Occasionally, 
a 25 Years’ Resident in the East may furnish his ideas about Tiffins, 
Tiger-Hunting, and Elephant Riding, which will have a certain interest 
for sportsmen and valetudinarian East Indians. It is, however, rare (for 
we are not called te mention here the clever correspondence of Mr. Rus- 
sell, written since the Mutiny began) to meet with a book combining the 
results of the observation of a fresh, intelligent, well-educated, and in- 
vestigating mind, with the independence of action and freedom from pre- 
judice, which characterize Mr. Miuturn’s account of his visit to India. — 
Had the writer been a Royal Officer or an attaché of the Hon. Company, 
or a Planter, or an Engineer, or “ our own Correspondent”—had he been 
an hypochondriac traveller, an amateur Belzoni, or a dyspeptic civilian— 
had he been a Frenchman, a German, or even an Englishman—had he in 
fact been anybody but a liberal, modest, and sensible American, ready to 
please and be pleased—we should not have felt inclined to recommend a 
publication on this subject to our readers, so confidently as we now do. 

We have commenced this notice of Mr. Minturn’s book, by explaining 
why it should be of such interest at the present moment, as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Indian customs and institutions at the time of 
the outbreak of the Great Mutiny in Bengal. That to a certain extent 
it meets our expectations, is our honest opinion ; and we must justify it 
by a few select sentences, which will at the same time illustrate the author's 
style.—The work indeed comprises a few weeks’ experience of life, in 
Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Melbourne, Shanghae, and Canton, respectively— 
for Mr. Minturn’s voyage included a short visit to those places—and he de- 
scribes well and cleverly what he saw and learned there. But we rather 
confine ourselves to that branch of his journey, which relates to India. 
Australia, and China (the latter especially,) have been the subjects of 
too many travellers’ Notes during the last few years. 

That portion of India which stretches along the valley of the Ganges to 
the Punjaub, and thence in a Southerly direction towards Bombay, compre- 
hends the richest, most productive, and most thickly inhabited districts 
of the Peninsula, Along this route from Calcutta to the Himalayas at 
Landoor, through Delhi to Umbala, and down to the coast at Bombay, 
Mr. Minturn travelled by the ordinary means of communication of the 
country.—On landing at Calcutta he says : 


“ Here I first saw the Sepoys, or more properly Sipahees, from ‘ sipah,’ 
the Persian word for a bow. They were a better looking race of men 
than the Bengalees, being recruited up country. Their uniform was 
similar to that of English soldiers, except that their shakos had no 
leather peak, which would be an offence to their caste. The Sepoys 
always looked better when off duty in their native dress, than when in 
uniform, as they had not the prominent chest of the European ; and the 
heavy red coat seemed a most inappropriate dress for the climate. How- 
ever, they were very proud of it ; and so much did it take the fancy of 
the natives, that years ago it was introduced into the armies of all the 
independent native princes. In the Punjaub war the Seekhs were only 
distinguished from the Compauy’s Sepoys, by wearing a turban instead 
of the military cap.—The natives make excellent mercenaries, as they 
are so split up into nations and castes that they can be easily played 
against one another ; and have so little patriotism that they will serve 
Sheover pays best. This is one great secret of the wonderful spread of 
the British power ; and it was only on account of the negligence of the 
government, which recruited the Bengal army almost entirely from one 
caste, that it was possible for the instigators of the recent mutiny to pro- 
duce any unanimous and sympathetic action among the different regi- 
ments. Had the Bengal army contained men of all castes and of several 
nations, no general rising could ever have been planned, much less car- 
ried out, without the government receiving timely warning.” 

The two cities in India which impressed our author most favourably 
were Benares, “ the Holy City,” and Lucknow ;—at Delhi, where he 
stayed some time, and to which city, owing to its subsequent celebrity 
as the seat of the Titular Mogul and the focus of the rebellion, he devotes 
considerable space, he appears to have been disappointed by the contrast 
between the magnificence of the decorations and the squalid and flimsy 
character of the buildings. Passing by this theme, we find numerous 
anecdotes illustrating the practical iaconvencies and evils of caste, and 
from them select the following : 


“ Our coachman at Benares kad left the carriage to get a fresh horse, 
and as he was rather long gone, I took up the bugle, which is carried by 
all dik-coachmen, to recall him. Nosooner however had my lip touched 
it, than all the bystanders groaned in concert. I asked my servant what 
the matter was, and then learned that the coachman was a Brabmun, and 
would be unable henceforth to use the bugle without loss of caste, which 
since he was a Brahmun could not be regained. However it turned out 
that he was of a very low caste (for Brabmuns also are broken up into 
subordinate ranks according to purity of blood) and could be reinstated 
by the payment ofa fine in the shape of a feast to his friends ; so he 
finally made up his mind to blow the bugle, lose caste, and restore him- 
self by standing treat, ratber than have the greater expense of buying a 
new bugle. However he would not touch his mouth to it after all, with- 
out heating the mouthpiece in live coal, and scouring it with sand and 
cowdung, to purify it from the pollution of my lips.—The Brahmuns are 
a very licentious race, and the customs of society give this tendency of 
theirs full swing. For instance, if a Brahmun leaves his shoes outside the 
door of a house, into which he enters, it is unlawful for the owner of that 
house to enter until invited ; and again there can never be any scandal 
against them, as a Hindoo would rather die than say anything to the dis- 
advantage ofa Brahmun. Their dress docs not differ from that of other 
natives, except that they all wear a piece of thread over the shoulder, 
falling to the hip, tied in a particular knot. This thread is put on when 
about 9 years old. Under the Hindoo system of Government, they oc- 
cupicd a position of superiority which seems almost incredible. Ali the 
other castes existed only for their use and advantage, and in many parts 
of India they are looked upon as deities, and called by the same word 
which is used for a God. 

“ As we walked back to the bungalow we passed a fine well going to 
ruin, which will never be used again, as the water was defiled by a man 
falling into it and being drowned. A remarkable instance of this Hin- 
doo prejudice was afforded during;the siege of the English and faithful na- 
tive Regiments in the Lucknow Resideucy. One of the garrison was 
killed while drawing water, and his body tumbled into the well. From 
that time the Sepoys of the garrison refused to drink the water, although 
what could be procured from other sources was inferior in quality and 
uncertain in supply.” 


An extract on a more general topic will vary our celections. 





“ The Salam consists in opening the hands and placing them so, that 
the little fingers touch and both bands form 

ing, and touching the hands to the earth and the forehead. This is the 
most respectful form, and is employed by servants and inferiors. In it, 
een ee on weer 2 ee pated non There are less res- 
pectful varieties of the same salute, madi Re oop gee Ag 
mach, or lowering the joined hands so far. The lowest form of all is a 
nr le arta ger of the oad touchin, — — three or ou ew 
with one Among metans this gesture is accompa e 
words ‘Salam Alékoom.’ The Hindoo salutation is ‘ Ram, Ram? 
The Hindoos are commonly much less polite than Moosulmans. The 
former never salute any one whom they do not know—the latter salute 
all whom they have reason to believe superiors. As a general rale, the 
manners of a native are engaging and slavish to his superiors—coarse 
and brutal to his inferiors. A story is told of a Lieut. Governor of Agra, 
who took much interest in native schools. One day while examining a 
protegé before some friends, he asked ‘ what makes the earth go round 
the sun’—and was told, ‘ the earth revolves by the favour of your High- 
ness.’ When a native has a particular favour to ask, he kneels down on 
the ground and puts his head under your feet. You know, however, that 
these men despise and detest you ; that if they dared, they would spit on 
you for an infidel dog ; and that they would feel eternally disgraced by 
sitting down at your table. How can you help feeling a hearty contempt 
for the miserable, fawning, cringing, slavish, cowards ?” 

Here is a pleasant piece of information for the ladies. 

“There are a number of shawl dealers in Umbala, who used to bring 
their wares to the hotel for me to see. The shawls nearly all came from 
Panjaub, only a few from Cashmeer. All shawls that come to this coun- 
try from India are called Cashmere or “ Camel’s Hair,” but really there 
are scarcely any true Cashmeeree shawis in America—and none any- 
where of Camel’s Hair. The Cashmeeree shawl is made of the inner 
wool of the Thibet goat, which is brought from Jadah in Thibet, and 
woven into a fabric called pushmeena, which forms the basis and centre 
of the shawl. The embroidery is sometimes woven, sometimes worked 
with the needle ; in either case the work is done by men and requires an 
incredible amount of time. The Maharajah of Cashmeer does not allow 
apy of the workmen to leave his dominions. If caught attempting to 
escape, they are hung ; but notwithstanding this risk many of them have 
fled to the Punjab, where at the towns of Lahor, Loodiana, and Umritour, 
they have long established manufactories of shawls, from which the mar- 
kets of the West are supplied. Every shawl manufactured at Cashmeer 
has a few square inches of work left incomplete. After the shawl is 
bought, it is finished in the private manufactory of the Maharajah, where 
it pays him about 100 per cent of its valueasduty. The regulation also 
gives the Maharajah the opportunity of ascertaining the party to whom 
the shawls are sold—which he always wishes to kuow, a3 he will not al- 
low them to be sold to traders.” 

It is but fair to congratulate Mr. Minturn on the entire absence of cant 
and prejudice from his book. His manly and hearty appreciation of 
whatever is praiseworthy and upright, is the more agreeable, as in so few 
instances an American traveller is willing, if he is able, to evince a can- 
did admiration for British institutions where they come in contact with 
his preconceived notions. The American Ulysses rarely omits an oppor- 
tunity of announcing loudly that he is an inhabitant of a more favoured 
and better constituted country than the Briton. Too frequently he finds 
fault with and discusses the expediency of changing systems the most in- 
timate and perplexed, with a recklessness and readiness, which prove no 
less his own bigotry than his ignorance of the subject. Such is not the fault 
of this journal. Mr. Minturn proves that an American can be, as he ought 
to be, as sensible to the benevolent intentions and actions of British Ru- 
lers, as liberal in his allowances for their imperfections. Moreover, where 
he adds his meed of praise to the (late) Hon. East India Company, he 
runs counter to the current of popular opinion in England as well as in 
this country. Note what he says of the native rulers. 

“If such is the state of things under English rule, one may imagine 
what it is under a native government, where the abuses of the inferiors 
are surpassed by the cruelty and extortion of the highest magistrates ; 
where shameless bribing extends toall ; and where truth and justice are 
systematically ignored, and any improvement is impossible from the ab- 
solute corruption of the whole body politic, from the weakest member up 
to the very head itself.” 

Farther on, he bears a glowing testimony to the part taken by our 
countrymen in the recent events in India. 

‘‘ There is no prouder page in the History of England than the subju- 
gation of this rebellion. The English were a mere handful of men, in 
comparison with the hordes of mutineers and the millions of disaffected 
classes by whom they were surrounded. They were far away from all 
help ; while their adversaries were on their own ground, abundantly sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, and defended by fortifications of great 
strength ; and yet they did not even stand upon the defensive, but at once 
began an aggressive warfare. They not only met unshaken the over- 
whelming tide of revolt, but actually drove it back ; and before a single 
British soldier could come to the rescue from England, they had checked 
the insurrection at its head, had taken the Imperial city, captured the 
rebel Emperor, and saved India from a general rebellion : for there can 
be little doubt that had the movement succeeded in the north, the whole 
Peninsula would soon have been in flames,”’ 

On the whole, we can safely say that Mr. Minturn, in this his maiden 
effort after literary honours, has achieved a very creditable success. His 
part is modestly and succinctly described ; and if every traveller would 
only draw as much upon his observation and as little upon his imagination 
as our author, we should learn a good deal more of the exterior world with 
out the trouble of leaving our own firesides. We shall be glad to hear 
something more of Mr. Minturn, so soon as he has paid his dimly foresha- 
dowed visit to Egypt. When less ofa tyro in letters, he will easily correct 
a few inaccuracies of expression and errors in punctuation, which we 
do but name, to show that we have followed hin closely. 

— 
MR. DICKENS’ DISCLOSURES. 

It seems to be thought, by at least one favourite of the reading public, 
that authors are entitled to submit their private and domestic griefs or 
grievances to the world, and to ask national sympathy for their family 
troubles. It further appears to be considered decorous, and dignified, 
and manly, for a popular writer, whose works are read wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read, to use his public position and influence in dragging 
before the world private individuals whose mcans of self-defence bear no 
sort of proportion to his facilities for attack. We consider this practise 
so outrageously impertinent as regards the public, and so wantonly cruel 
as regards the private persons whose names are thus forced into a gratui- 
tous and painful notoriety, that we feel called upon to mark it for indig- 
nant reprobation. 

Mr. Dickens some weeks back thought proper to devote a page of his 
Household Words to a statement relative to certain domestic troubles of 
his, and to certain scandalous rumours to which (as he informed the 
world) they had given rise. He also resorted to the extraordinary expe- 
dient of soliciting every journal in the kingdom to copy a declaration re- 
ferring exclusively to his own family concerns. Although it contained 
little or nothing directly offensive to any individual, and in fact mainly 
purported to be a defence of his own character against slanderous whis- 
pers, it was taking a most unwarrantable liberty with the public to trou- 
ble them with his private affairs. The readers of Houschold Words expect 
a weekly supply of words interesting to their own households, and do not 
want revelations about Mr. Dickens’ household. As for the “ whispered 
ramours” which he contradicted at such a prodigious expense of rhetoric, 
they were probably altogether new to nine-tenths of his readers; and in 
any case, if a man thinks fit to give himself a certificate to moral charac- 
ter, he may fairly be called upon to publish it gratis. The thing passed 
off, however, with much less comment than it deserved. Mr. Dickens is 
a sort of spoiled child of the public, and can take liberties which would 
be fatal to most men. People stared, wondered, thought it a piece of 
abominably bad taste, but were hardly inclined to resent it. He gave 
his readers to understand that it was both his first and his last offence 
against the proprieties of journalism ; and as the paper in question was 
mainly self-exculpatory, there was a general disposition to say nothing 
about a disagreeable subject. 

Within the last few days, however, s document of a somewhat different 
description, attributed to Mr. Dickens, has come before the world—a 
document which, unless he can satisfactorily clear himself of all respon- 
sibility for its publication, must gravely damage him in the estimation 
of all men whose esteem is worth having. Even as the matter stands, 


one flat surface ; then bow- | publication 


we are reluctant to believe that he can have distinctly contemplated the 
of the most reprehensible statement which we extracted last 
week from a New York journal. Yet (unless the whole thing is a down- 
right forgery) he must have perfectly well known that it would come 
before the world. It purports to have been forwarded to a friend, who 
had “ not only full permission” to show it, but was even “ begged” 
show it to any one who wished to do justice to the writer. It may have 
been an extreme indecorum on the part of Mr. Dickens’ friend to send 
it to a newspaper, but the proceeding can hardly be described as a 
breach of confidence of which Mr. Dickens is entitled to complain. If 
he really wrote this narrative of his domestic troubles, and authorised 
its being shown to an indefinite number of individuals, he must have an- 
ticipated that it would eventually be treated as public property. As- 
suming, until better informed, that Mr. Dickens is at least indirectly re- 
sponsible for its publication, we can only characterise the proceeding as 
a most unworthy abuse of a high literary position. This favourite of 
the public informs some hundreds of thousands of readers that the wife 
whom he has vowed to love aad cherish has utterly failed to discharge 
the duties of a mother ; and he further hints that her mind is disordered. 
“In the manly consideration towards Mrs. Dickens which I owe to my 
wife, I will merely remark of her that the peculiarity of her character has 
thrown all the children on some one else.” He “ does not know,” and 
“cannot by any stretch of fancy imagine, what would have become of 
them” if they had only had their mother to take a mother’s care of them. 
He goes on to allude to “a mental disorder under which she sometimes 
labours,” and which was seriously a by domestic differences. 
If this is “ manly consideration,” we should like to be favoured with a 
definition of unmanly seltishness and heartlessness. A man who stands 
at the very head of popular English literature, tells all England and 
America, without the smallest conceivable inducement beyond his own 
private gratification, taat a lady with whose conduct and temper the 
ublic have not the remotest concern is a bad mother and is not quite sane. 
n the grateful consideration which we owe to a writer who has often de- 
lighted and sometimes instructed us, we will “ merely remark” that a 
high-minded man would shrink from amusing the world with the story 
of his domestic unhappiness, and that a man with a particle of generous 
feeling would scorn to drag before the public the faults and infirmities 
(real or imaginary) of his wife. 

We have treated this odious subject exclusively in its broad public 
bearings. We express no opinion—in fact, we have no opinion—about 
the relative rights or wrongs of either of the parties to the purely pri- 
vate difference which Mr. Dickens has so indecorously and gratuitously 
made public. We simply resent as an impertinence and a nuisance the 
attempt to enlist our sympathies, by the improper use of a popular 
name, on one side of a merely family quarrel. The precedent that Mr. 
Dickens has sought to establish in obtruding his domestic affairs on the 
public is one that cannot be too peremptorily reprobated by all who eare 
for the dignity and the moral influence of literature and literary men. 
Ifan author is slandered, let him sue the slanderer or live down the 
slander. If an author cannot live with his wife, let him separate from 
her. But in the name of common sense, and manliness, and self-respect, 
let him keep his private affairs to himself and his private friends, and 
not trouble thespublic with matters with which it has not the remotest 
concern.—Liverpool Mercury. 


INTERFERENCE REBUKED. 


The religious state of Sweden, and its severe municipal laws, which 
require etrict conformity to the established religion, are no new things, 
and ought to be matters of surprise to nobody who has read Mr. Laiag’s 
interesting and important book, now many years old, on that 
country. These laws had at first no deep religious object, and 
they have been retained less for their controversial than for their 
social purpose. The Swedish Reformation was conducted for ob- 
jects entirely political. Gustavus Vasa confiscated the Church 
property and introduced Lutheranism into the country, because the 
Church was the chief obstacle to his revolt against Denmark. Ad- 
herence to the established Lutheranism is therefore only the form in which 
Swedish nationalism expresses itself. This form is rigid enough. Sweden 
is the most intolerant country in the world—intolerant as well in pro- 
scribing other communions, as in exacting strict conformity to the State 
creed. It cannot be brought to understand the English Evangelical Al- 
liance, because no Protestant out of the Swedish pale can legally commu- 
nicate in the Swedish Church until he has signified his acquiescence in five 
symbolicel statements. A layman in England is not required to adhere 
even to the Thirty-nine Articles ; but in Sweden he must profess his be- 
lief in the Three Creeds, in the Augsburg Confession, in Luther’s Two 
Catechisms, and in the Formula Concordia. The King would lose his 
throne if he ceased to be a Lutheran ; no civil offices can be held except 
by Lutherans ; the Knights of the Royal Orders are sworn to hold in ho- 
nour and to defend the State doctrine ; and a man not baptized, confirmed, 
and instructed in the State religion cannot marry or enjoy Swedish rights 
—out of the pale of Lutheranism he is an outlaw. Dissent is tolerated 
in name, but it is at the expense of all civil rights. From such a system 
it follows that to quit the State communion is, in Sweden, an act of poli- 
tical treason. Great complaints are made that this intolerant law is 
strictly carried out ; and a recent case, in which six women were put- 
ished under it, on becoming converts to Romanism, is exclaimed against 
by the Evangelical Alliance, while their remonstrance has been endorsed, 
among a world of silly people, by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Dublin, Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst, and Cranworth, Sir Richard Bethell, 
and the Solicitor-General. 

Now we cannot think that these eminent personages have exactly esti- 
mated the force of their very intrusive remonstrance addressed to Count 
Platen. It is neither more nor less than an accusation against the whole 
Swedish constitution. That constitution may be a very bad one; and 
with its religious aspect, and with its iron intolerance, we have no sym- 
pathy whatever. But still that intolerance is a large, ancient, and con- 
stitutional fact. It is received by the whole country ; and it is not only 
not unpopular, but it is very much liked. The Swedish people are ex- 
tremely national, and dissidents from the national system are few and 
insignificant. When Gustavus and the battle of Lutzen are appealed to, 
it must be remembered that it was for this stern and proscriptive faith, 
and not for the freedom of Protestantism unattached, that Sweden fought, 
This syev2m is mixed up with the whole of the Swedish mind, and it has 
formed th> Swedish character, for evil perhaps, as well as for good ; but 
it has made and kept Sweden a nation. Perhaps it required something 
of this savage and isolated religioniem to render a smail country like 
Sweden free and independent. To describe, therefore, Swedish intoler- 
ance as ap imitation of Roman Catholic persecution, is utterly to miss 
its political character and to misread its actual history. We do not ex- 
pect Archbishop Sumner to be acquainted with modern history, but Lord 
Brougham ought to have known the gravity of interference with, and of 
an appeal against the living constitution of a country whose sympathies, 
on all sorts of accounts, it is our interest to retain. 

Nor is there any new thing in this Swedish intolerance. It was just 
what Calvin taught and practised in Geneva—he, too, made conversion 
to Rome criminal. It was just the system under which Elizabeth glorified 
England, and which has found its eloquent apologist in Mr. Kingsley. It 
was, we are often told, found necessary for the protection Of English na- 
tionalism. It is within our own memory that, in Ireland, civil rights 
were forfeited by the profession of Romanism. We, it is trae—and thank- 
ful we are for our social and political ripeness—have outgrown the need 
of coercive laws, which the most flaming and prominent Protestants have 
defended as necessary for those times. But we must not be too severe on 
a political nonage from which we have scarcely emerged. Sweden has 
not yet had the benefit and ripening inflaence of the freedom of thought. 
The British Constitution, and its happy spirit of tolerance, would be unfit 
for Sweden as it is ; and they were unfit for the Britain of the past. At 
any rate toleration was not practised. Fine and imprisonment were, by 
the Act of Uniformity, the lot of the British citizen who did not attend 
his parish church ; aod to be a Papist and recusant was treated by the 
British law much as itis now in Sweden. We ought, in common justice to 
Sweden, to remember that our laws were almost identical with theirs. 
We defend the principle or the policy of neither; but we cannot forget 
that by these arts and arms, good or bad, the England of Elizabeth grew 
and prospered. Religious toleration is a plant of slow growth, and even 
among ourselves it scarcely yet flourishes as more than an exotic. It is 
more talked about than really understood ; and the recent appeal against 
Swedish law and Swedish religion is itself a proof that it is, after all, bat 
imperfectly grasped even by the Evangelical Alliance itself. Among the 
signatures to that appeal we remark that of Dr. M’Neill. Is it conviction 
or party spirit which brings a gentleman to sympathize with persecuted 
Roman Catholics, who, not many years ago, proposed—and was made 
publicly to apologize for the horrid suggestion—to make it penal here, 
in — Eugland, for a Roman Catholic clergyman to receive @ con- 

fession ‘ 

We have been particular on the point that Swedish intolerauce is part 








of the Swedish constitution, because it is to this fact that Count Pla- 
ten alludes in his admirable and caustic reply to the Evangelical remon- 
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and in any Northern compiication so important, as Sweden. Bat will 
even his impudence attempt the same course with the sullen despotism 
of the Tuileries ? 

Count Platen pronounces the strongest and severest rebuke to the re- 
monstrants when he parallels their interference with the recent dictato- 
rial attempt, ale § egg op to induce us to change our laws in 
deference to Freneh feeling. The cases are not so much parallel as iden- 
tical, France had at least as much reason to complain that our laws 
were not strict enough against crimes which it held in just abhorrence, 
as we have to find fault with Swedish laws which, very properly, we 
think are too severe. But in either case the two countres understand 
their own interests ; or, at any rate, they are too high-spirited to do 
other than resent with burning and natural indignation any attempt at 
“the interference of foreign bodies in the state of their internal affairs.” 
The simple fact is, that we cannot afford to lose our friends and allies 
for the Evangelical Alliance. Much as we value religious liberty, we 
are not going to enter into a European crusade to propagandize it. We 
cannot face the implied daty of peng bd remonstrance or otherwise, a 
Toleration Act or a Roman Catholic Relief Bill on every government, 
constitutional or despotic ; and we are not ready to compass sea and 
land, either with armies or fleets, or the pestilent artillery of remon- 
strances, to make unwilling proselytes even to a principle which we hold 
so dear as that of Religious Liberty.— London paper. 


—_— Ss 
WHAT IMPERIALISM CANNOT BUY. 


It is no secret, I believe, that there is one imperial wish which it has 
been found impossible to gratify—one achievement which imperial am- 
bition appears doomed to fail to accomplish, in spite of the obsequious- 
ness of courtiers and the more than Byzantine deference to power of pub- 
lic functionaries—and that is, to obtain a literary illustration of the Se- 
cond Empire. If the honours and rewards showered down on M. Ponsard 
for his laboured compositions—which at the time gf their appearance 
were, by great stretch of courtesy, called dramatic poetry, bat which 
have long since been forgatten—are earnest of the value set on literary 
distinction, we can form a tolerable estimate of how great is the wish for 
its appearance, and how much greater the disappointment at its continued 
absence. It would be absurd to pretend to speculate on the future, or to 
deny the possibility of some great poet or writer appearing who, in the 
history of letters, may give a stamp and character to the Imperial epoch ; 
but the chances of any such advent are confessedly very small indeed, and 
beyond the range of probabilities. Arguing from the past itis asserted 
that the imperial régime is unfavourable to literature—as August 
sun to violets. The fierce glory of the First Empire scorched up 
whatever slight sentiment of poetry may have been transmitted by 
André Chénier, or may have survived the deadly influences of 
the Terror. The conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz—to whose 
earthly power there seemed no bounds, and whose armed hosts were 
numberless; who compelled a daughter of the Cesars to his bed, and 
bent the head of Catholic Christendom to bis will ; whose military suc- 
cesses were for a time unparalleled, and whose faintest wish was law to 
Continental Euarope—even he was impotent before the passive opposition, 
or inertness of literature. He could command a pitful of kings to do 
honoar to his Se yer at a theatre, but he could not obtain the produc- 
tion of an original play possessing the slightest literary merit, His con- 
stant but never satisfied desire was that his reign should be illustrated 
by some great literary work. His reiterated orders to his familiars were, 
“ Tachez de me trouver un pote !”” He “ could call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” as could Harry Hotspur, and with like success. There was, how- 
ever, this difference ; the greatest conqueror of modern times appeared 
unconscious of his impotence. And yet howrichly, how extravagantly, 
would the First Napoleon have repaid the fulfilment of his craving wish ! 
Could he have found a poet he would have endowed him with the 
spoils of empires. From the kingdoms of the earth he would carved him 
out a new state, and have seated him among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope. Any of bis glories he would joyfully have exchanged against the 
simple honour of being the Mecenas of a I’rench Horace, or the Augustus 
of a modern Virgil. 

But it was not to be: perchance for the honour and independence of 
literature, and as assuredly as an example of the futility of human 
wishes, as well as of the folly of expecting the mind, in its loftiest attri- 
butes, could be made the creature of power. The “sitcle de Louis 
XIV.”’ might be surpassed in military glory, but could not be approached 
by the literature of the Empire. “ Le (rrand Monarque” could command 
tragedies from Racine and comedies from Moliére, which are still not 
only the masterpieces of French literature, but the admiration of the 
world. “Le Grand Capitaine’’ could not obtain the smallest ode that 
he could hope would be read beyond the precincts of his palace or re- 
main a week in the popular mind, and Napoleon had the still greater 
mortification of beholding the imbecile monarch of his enemies give his 
name to an epoch—the Georgian era—which was so crowded with con- 
stellations of genius as to pale the glories of the Augustan and Eliza- 
bethan ages. Austerlitz could find no poet. But the Battle of the Bal- 
tic lives in immortal veree, and Waterloo was sung by Childe Harold. 

Coming lower down, we find that what was denied to the Empire was 
bestowed, unsought and uncared for, on the periods of the Restoration 
and the Government of July. The fall of Napoleon seemed the signal 
for emiting the rock, and the living waters of literature gushed forth. 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Béranger, and Casimir Delavigne roge without 
effort—almost without notice—and filled France with melody. Thiers, 
Guizot, and Cousin proved that the historical and philosophical genius 
of the country was not dead, but had only slumbered during the leaden 
empire. And never before was seen a greater or more brilliant array of 
intellectual writers. Yet, no sooner did the first flickerings of a Second 
Empire appear than the ay | glories of France grew dim, until they 
have almost faded from our sight. Her poets are all hushed, and the 
golden chords of their lyres broken, unless we except that Jew’s-harp 
which M. Barthélemy has occasionally twanged in the pages of the Moni- 
teur, apropos of the improvements in the Bois de Boulogne, and such-like 
poetical deeds of the Second Empire. Even Auguste Barbier, who gave 
an almost English rough vigour and thorough earnestness to French 
verse, bas taken office under the successor of him he held aloft to deri- 
sion as the “ Corse aux cheveux plats,”’ and whom he anathematised, in 
the name of Republican Frahce, for the evils she had suffered, in verse 
the memory of which seems to ring out in this dismal night shrill and 
ominous like the tocsin :— 

“ Pour toutes ces insultes je n’ai blamé qu'un homme, 
Oh! maudit soit Napoléon !” 
He of couree is silent. In place of the productions of the brilliant and 
well informed writers alluded to, we have the historical essays of M. Ma- 
rie-Martin, the political criticisms of M. Granier de Cassagnac, the lite- 
rary amenities of M. Veuillot, and the polemical compositions of M. Bo- 
niface.— Paris letter. 
Oo 


THE GREAT PRIZE STORY. 
THE DOOMED MONARCH, OR THE FIEND CODFISH. 
CHAPTER I. 

It was night nowhere, and nowhere was as dark as a bottle of ink in a 
barrel of pitch at the bottom of a well, and forty-four thousand times 
darker than the concentrated darkness of forty thousand midnights, when 
upon a throne of Jevtes turtle soup, stood the mighty Gengulphus, 
monarch of the Fe Fo Fi Fum Islands, eating a slice of buttered beeswax, 
occasionally wetting his lips by drinking fiuidical wrought iron sheet 
anchors, fluke foremost. ‘ 

Around him stood eighty-two thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven 
and a half courtiers!!! a 

“ Bring forth the whangdoodle and place it on the hewgag !”’ exclaimed 
he in a terrific voice, and at the same time cutting off a courtier’s head 
with the sharp edge of an illuminated cotton bale. 
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a strong fort at Cairo, armed with a chain pump and one hundred of his 
Carmanative Balsam. 


Under these tremendous circumstances no wonder the men and women 
of the nineteenth century were highly intellectual, and, generally speak- 
ing. bora whea they were young. 
uro we again to our story. 
The whangdood! laced upon the h Dismay and terror 
wi ie was upon the hewgag. y 
sat upon the Souphemnenes of the nobility, Lord De Mozo iuvoluntarily 
latched Prince Blowhushy’s coat-tail, and the Countess of Fizfam disap- 
peared hysterically within her hoops, whilst bold Count De Scratch, 
hitherto the bravest of the brave, threw himeelf at the foot of the throne, 
and elevated one leg as a signal of their distress. But the mighty Gen- 
gulphas was unmoved. Drawing a golden wire safety fuse from his bo- 
som, he was in the act of attaching one end of it to the whangdoodle, 
when—oh! horror of horrors !—he beheld in one corner of the room his 
beloved Selleh locked in the arms of Fe ti le Swash Bosky, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from the Isle of Wight!!! 
CHAPTER IV. 

To say that Gengulphus was angry would be but an indifferent state- 
ment of the truth. He was in rage. He couldn't contain himself, and 
consequently boiled over in torrents that formed puddles of wrath at his 
feet. He foamed, raved, ripped, and tore—stamped, rolled, kicked, aud 
roared. At last, seizing a battering ram by the horns, he made a furious 
push at the guilty pair. 

CHAPTER Y. 

“Die!” shrieked Gengulphus, as he twirled the fearful instrument 
above their heads—but, mo in its swift deecent it came in contact with 
Baron De Boosey’s pipe, and, glancing at right angles, clove asunder the 
massive door leading to the Royal Menagerie! “ Brimstone and torpe- 
does !” thundered Gengulphus—but he was too late. Ere he could again 
raise the huge weapon, a fierce demoniacal howl ran through the rooms, 
and the next moment an infuriated grizzly Codfish ran madly forth from 
the demolished door and buried its deadly fangs in the seat of the mighty 
Gengulphus’ inexpressibles. He uttered a sharp cry of pain—made one 
desperate effort to shake off the monster—and then fell to the floor, as 
dead as a June bug in January. 


CHAPTEK VI. 

But little more remains to be told. Selleh, soon after the death of 
Gengulphus, stabbed herself with a bed wrench, and her paramour, Fee 
ti le Swash Bosky, becoming stricken with remorse, buried himself in a 
pot of porter—heels up. The Countess Fitz Fum eloped with an Egyp- 
tian mummy, in a good state of preservation, and the Count De Scratch, 
having lost the whole of his fortune in playing ‘‘ Simon says wig wag” 
with Lord De Mozo, he was forced to emigrate West, where he enlisted 
as orderly sergeant to a lime kiln, and was shortly afterwards killed by 
the accidental bursting of a cabbage head.—Leavenworth Herald. 


————_ 


Tue Harry Famur_y.—Letters of the lst inst., received from Constanti- 
nople, bring some curious details concerning the scene that preceded the 
dismissal of the Sultan’s brother and sons-in-law from their high official 
functions. Abdul Medjid seems to have displayed a vehemence, and a 
degree of violence, which none expected from him. A Council was to be 
held at the Porte, presided over by the Sultan, at which was to be read 
the Imperial Hatt concerning the new measures of economy. At the 
Porte were assembled all the Ministers and great officers of the Empire, 
awaiting His Highness, and quite unprepared for the storm that was to 
burst forth. They were doubtless taken much aback when, on alighting 


of a emall family on a continental tour, and the balance will be conside- 
rably in favour of the sea-home.* It must be confessed, however, that 
though yachting need not be extra t, there is init a tendency to ex- 
travagance, there being generally a desire for a larger vessel, and not 


unnaturally, as speed wer are Ny in —— to size, 
This z ity, which, if indulged, is Bt mors sure to end in the necessity 
of gi eup yeaes altogether, should be controlled, both for the good 
of the vidual aud of our most useful and honourable amusement, 
Nothing struck the French at Cherbourg so much as a fleet of yachts, 
which to their understanding of the one thing wanting, and which 
ever will be wanting in Cherbourg, and all France, namely, the inbred 
love for the sea, without which the thorough seaman is not to be made.— 
London Examiner. 


* With this difference—that in the one case the family has t he enjoyment, and 
in the other is deprived of it—Alb, 

A Jvpce Triep axp Convicrep.—If there be one Judge who ought 
to be careful above his fellows in the punctual discharge of his duties, jt 
is Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart. Every one knows that Sir John 
Stuart was appointed to his high office not as the result ofhis professional 
eminence, but of his high Tory principles, and his advocacy of the cause 
of Protection, when it had fallen on evil days, with far greater strength 
of lungs than of reason. Since his promotion to the bench on the strength 
of these slender recommendations to such an office, Sir John Stuart has 
not obtained a high reputation as a Judge, and is therefore bound to 
make up in diligence and assiduity for other defects which it is not within 
his power to remedy. It is the practice among the Common Law Judges 
for one of their number to attend in Chambers during the vacation—a 
provision absolutely necessary for the speedy administration of justice, 
and, in some cases of emergency, for the administration of justice at all, 
It was, we are told, Sir John Stuart’s duty to attend at Chambers during 
the present vacation—a duty which he has entirely neglected for the 
more congenial occupation of fishing on the coast of the Island of Skye. 
Thus justice is withheld, irretrievable injury is done to suitors, and the 
affairs of persons requiring the intervention of the Court are thown into 
confusion, in order that Sir Jobn Stuart may entertain himself with an- 
gling at an island 600 miles off. Attention was drawn to this subject some 
weeks ago by a morning contemporary, and we contented ourselves with 
transferring the remarks to our columns, in hopes that the notice then 
taken of so gross and — an irregularity would have had the effect 
of putting a stop to it. We have been disappointed, and we now therefore 
beg to adopt and reiterate the remonstrance then made—not to Sir 
John Stuart, who seems quite superior to any such considerations, but to 
those who are responsible to the Parliament and people of this country 
for the administration of justice.— Times. 





Dancer rv Bia Worps.—In one of the maritime cities of Calabria 
there lived an apothecary, who was learned not only ion drags but ia 
books also. He had a little library in his back parlour, where he re- 
ceived his friends for the purpose of conversation and reading. He had 
to go on business to Naples, and while he was away the police invaded 
his shop, examined his books, and seized and carried away a number of 
them. The apothecary himself, as he was returning to his despoiled 
home, was arrested on board the steamer, and conducted into the pre- 
sence of a commissioner of police. By thisfunctionary he was subjected 
to a lengthy examination. He was accused of revolutionary tendencies, 
and to make good this accusation the commissary produced a book—one 
of the apothecary’s own books—which bore the title of “ Pharmacopeia 
Italiana,” and was published at Turin. “‘ Do you know this book?” 
asked the commissary. “Certainly. It is my book. What harm can 

ou see init?’ “ What! no harm in the title and place of publication? 
This book contains matters concerning Italy ; it is therefore a revolu- 
tionary production.” ‘Nonsense! Have you read it? Have you 
looked over a single one of its pages?” “ Most decidedly not. I should 
be very sorry to read it. It’s a suspected book—that is quite enough 
for me.” “ Just open it then, and you will see that it treats of nothing 
but mixing of medicines, making of pills, &c.” The man of the police 
was finally compelled to release his prisoner. He had suspected the 
book because he was ignorant of the meaning of the word “ Pharmaco- 
peia,” while the word Italiana belonged to the proscribed and suspected 
words contained in the lists compiled by the gentlemen of the Home 
Office.—Continental Review. 








from his carriage, the Sultan walked straight towards the Council Hall, 
taking not the slightest notice of the high functionaries assemblod to re- | 
ceive him. His countenance wore wn expression of great irritation and | 
anger, and during the reading of the Hatt he gave many signs of impa- | 
tience, and cast at his Ministers glances by no means calculated to tran- 
quilise their minds. The reading over, the Imperial anger burst forth, 
and several of the Ministers, and especially those connected by marriage 
with the Sultan, heard themselves loaded with reproaches to which they 
dared not reply. Their master charged them with being the enemies of 
his throne, and with labouring to work his rain. Some very strong lan- 
guage indeed seems to have been employed. Mehemet Ali Pacha, the 
Sultan’s brother-in-law and Minister of Marine, was so stung by the in- 
vectives hurled against him that, according to a correspondence from 





Constantinople, his soul rebelled and he could not hold his peace. “ Let 
your Majesty,” he is reported to have said, “ have me brought to judg- | 
ment ; if 1 am guilty, my head belongs to you.” But this reply, humble 
though it was, provoked such an outburst of fury that the Capitan Pacha | 
was fain to bow his head and be mute. According to a private letter I | 
have received, the son of Redschid Pacha was likened by his Imperial | 
father-in-law to the unclean beast, and was told that be was following in | 
the steps of his deceased father, who had nearly rained the Empire. 

In short, all, it appears, had their turn, and fied in terror from the 
council-board, and on the following day their dismissal was officially pub- 
lished. It would be at once a singular and a gratifying spectacle if the 
easy-going voluptuary whose thoughtless extravagance and self-indul- 
gence have been the main cause of the financial embarrassments of his 
empire were suddenly to display a strength of character for which none 
have ever given him credit, persevering in the self-denial and vigorous 
reforms that have just been inaugurated.— Letter from Paris. 

Accounts from Constantinople of the 4th inst. state that, in pursuance 
of the new Hatti Houmayoum, which enjoins y io the expenditure, 
the Minister of Justice and four employés of the administration have been 
appointed Intendants over the five Sultanas. It is very positively stated 
here, on the strength of letters from Canatantinople, some of which are 
understood to have been received in official quarters, that there exists a 
conspiracy to get rid of the present Sultan, and to replace him by his 
brother Abdul Aziz. Some of these letters assert that, when the recent 
stormy scene occurred at the Porte when Abdul Medjid so vehemently 
apostropbised his Ministers, and accused them of leading the Empire to 
ruin by dilapidation of the finances, the Sultan added, that he knew that 





but that they should not find it so easy a matter to make away with him, 
and that they would do well to bear in mind that he was a descendant of 
Soliman and of Mahomet IL, and the son of Mahmoud. It is further 
stated that the conspiracy had gone so far that the majority of the foreign 
Ambassadors at Constantinople had thought proper to inform certain 
leading persons in the plot that, if Abdul Aziz came to the throne by 
violent means, he would not be recognised by the European Powers.— 
lbid of later date. 

Britisn Yacuts anp Yacutrxc.—The Globe bas given some interest- 
ing statistics of the number and tonnage of private yachts, but is at a 
loss respecting the number of men, of which there is no account. The 
common calculation is that every ten tons require a man; and we be- 
lieve that for cutter-rigged vessels this estimate is rather under the 
mark, but schooners and yawls require fewer hands. Taking, however, 
& man to every ten tons (old measurement) as a rule, and applying it to 
the aggregate yacht tonnage of 35,000, we shall have 3,500 seamen em- 
ployed in the service of the amateur navy, and these are the very best 
men to be had, the minimum of wages being a guinea a week, besides a 
present of clothes, and many being paid as highly as twenty-four or 
twenty-five shillings. Such is the pay of the common seamen, masters 
and mates getting much higher wages ; the former, even in the smaller 
craft, rating seldom at less than thirty shilling a week, and in the larger 
class of vessels, requiring skill in navigation, ascending to two and three 
guineas a week. Assuming the proportion of really able seamen ia a 
large three-decker to be about 300 men, the aggregate crews of the 

achts would suffice to man nearly twelve sail-of-the-line, or a strong 
hannel fleet. 

It is to be remembered that these men are only employed for the sum- 
mer season, averaging about three months in every year, but during that 
time they are formed to the very best habits, being of necessity clean, 
steady, and sober—in a word, well-behaved in every particular. 

_ Satisfactory it is toffind that an amusement so nationally advantageous 
is on the increase. It is said to be expensive, but it is not nearly so ex- 
pensive as foreign travel. To a man who knows what he is about a yacht 
will not cost more thana pound a ton a month, everything included. 























Compare the cost of a cutter of sixty tons at this rate with the expenses 


To Persons EMBARRASSED witH Ricu or TrovsLesomME Retatioys.— 


| A Medical Student, who has just past his examination with the 


greatest éclat, and is beyond all doubt a duly qualified practitioner, begs 
to offer his services in all delicate cases where his signature is wanted to 
testify to the insanity of anybody, who may be troublesome, or sadly in 
the way. The advantages of this system must be evident to everybody 
who nourishes feelings of animosity, or is not insensible to the charms of 
money, as it is quite unnecessary to state that it requires the signatures 
of only two medical men to have the most cantankerous customer in- 
stantly locked up. No doubt need be entertained of the efficacy of the 
system, as it has been tried over and over again with the greatest suc- 
cess. An interview with the person accused not in the least required ; 
in fact, the advertiser would infinitely prefer not seeing the supposed 
lunatic, as it might have the injurious effect of biassing his (the M. D.’s) 
judgment, and so weakening the strength of his testimony. Fees, vary- 


| ing from 5s. to £5 5s., according to the wealth and respectability of 


the party he is called upon to pronounce insane. An additional signa- 
ture, fully as good as the Advertiser’s, can be procured without the 
slightest difficulty ; in which case the fee must be doubled, or propor- 
tionately increased. The utmost secresy can be relied upon, and no 
questions asked. Apply to Verax, (if by letter, prepaid), 115, Bleeding 
Heart Yard, next door to the “ Good Samaritan Loan Institution,” Lon- 
don.—N. B. Lunatics boarded and lodged, and never allowed, under any 
pretext whatever, to leave the house, nor to correspond with their 
friends ; in short, every care shown to them, at a very moderate expense. 
A reduction made on taking several decayed branches of the same 
genealogical tree.— Punch. 





A Carrran Scnotar iv Skye.—We read as follows in the Glasgow 
Commonwealth. “ One little incident we must mention as illustrating edu- 
cation by rote. Walking tochurch one Sunday iu Skye, we were followed 
by a slip of a lad some ten or twelve years of age, who, on putting some 
questions to him, volunteered to name all the capitals in Europe, which Le 
did with marvellous dexterity. From Europe he crossed to South Ame- 
rica, dnd rattled out the names of the capiials with the accuracy of a cal- 
culating machine. From South America he started off to Asia; and 
finally brought up at Jeddo in Japan. We were rather sceptical as to the 
value of such acquirements—and, indeed, as to the reality of any infor- 
mation having been conveyed to the lad’s mind by the formidable mus- 
ter-roll of words that had been stuffed into his mouth. We therefore 
asked him, ‘Can you tell us the name of the island you live in?’ But, 
notwithstanding his lore, he had not learnt that he lived in the Isle of 
Skye. To make quite sure of the fact, we requested the captain of the 
steamer to repeat the question in Gaelic; but there was no Skye forth- 
coming. He knew the name of the parish, and of all the capitals in the 
world, but not of the island he lived in. There beiag a schoolmaster 
present accidentally, we thought the occasion too good to be lost, to show 
the worthlessness of word stuffing, and ventured another question— 
* Now, my lad, you have told us the names of nearly all the capitals in 
the world : is a capital a man or a beast?’ ‘It’s a beast,’ said the boy, 
quite decisively. So much for words without understanding. In the 
next school inspection, that boy will probably pass for a prodigy, and 
will figure in statistical reports as an example of what good education 
can do.” a 

Tue PIcTURE-DEALING Fravp.—The great picture dealing case has en- 
tered upon another phase. When proceedings were resumed at the 
Guildball yesterday, Mr. Peter was vainly called for. He was not pre- 
sent, and Mr. Sleigh, his counsel, indigoantly eaid that he believed 
“ corrupt settlemeat’’ had been come to, and if that were so it was @ 

‘oss injustice to himself and the attorney who instructed him. Mr. 

etcalfe, counsel for the prisoners, said ifanything had taken place it was 
without his sanction and knowledge and against his advice. Alderman 
Wire said he should go on with the case. “‘ There are two awkward facts 
—one is the absence of Mr. Peter, and the other is the absence of the 

ictures from Mr. Peter’s house.’’—Mr. Sleigh, “ And I am privately in- 
‘ormed that not only have the pictures been taken away, but that the 
whole of the money (nearly £1208) and the bill for £1000 have been re- 
turned.” Mrs. Barnes and her son were held to bail in £1000 each.— 
Spectator, Sept. 11. 

Eectricity 1x Tooru-pRawine.—The application of electricity for 
producing local anesthesia in tooth-drawing is creating a considerable 
sensation. The modus operandi is thus described by Mr. Kincely Bridg- 
man, of Norwich. The apparatus is simple, and consists principally of 
the common electro-magnetic machine used in medical electricity, a sin- 
gle cell and pair of plates constituting a Smee’s battery, and a small 
electro-magnetic coil with a bundle of wires fur graduating the strength 
of the current. One end of the thin wire conveying the secondary cur- 
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rent is attached to the handle of the forceps, and the other end of it to a 
metallic handle to be placed in the hand of the patient. The instrument 
touching the tooth completes the circuit, and the current passes instan- 

y- The wire attached to the forceps should be made to pass 
through an interrupting footboard, so that the continuity of the wire 
may be made or brok 
the operator. The advantage of this arrangement is, that it allows the 
instrument to be placed in the mouth without risk of producing a shock 
in coming in contact with the lips, cheeks, or the tongue, which would 
interfere with the _— of the onary A hole drilled in the end of the 
left handle of the forceps and the end of the wire tapered to fit rather 
tightly allows the substitution of one pair of forceps for another with 
scarcely a moment’s delay. “The importance of this subject is so great 
that numbers will, doubtless, immediately have recourse to it, so that we 
may £00n expect its real merits to be fully ascertained.— Atheneum. 


Tue “ PassacGe” To THe TcrLertes.—A commission has been appointed 
to trace the passage through life of the Great Napoleon, and every house 
inhabited by him on his road to the Tuileries is to be marked by an in- 
—= bearing the date of its occupation by him. The first thus proved 
is No. 5 Quai de Conti, where the following inscription is about to be put 
up :-—* souvenir, No. 1795, the Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
on his leaving the school of Brienne, inhabited a room on the fifth storey 
of this house.” —(Court Journal (not Punch). 

Tae Faru-Hovse at Mosscrer.—Mr. Boyd Alexander writes to the 
Glasgow Herald contradicting the statement that Burns’ house at Moss- 

el had been demolished. It appears that instead of the “auld 

iggin being levelled to the dust,” it “remains at this moment as per- 
fect as when Burns left it, the walls being only repaired and heightened 
a little, and the old thatched roof, which was entirely gone, being re- 
placed by one of the same material. As to the steading, it being en- 


tirely a ruin, both as regards the walls and roof, it was found quite im- 
ble to preserve it.’ 





Human History.—The inventions of printing, of gunpowder, and the 
mariner’s compass, were too mean affairs for history to trace. She was 
bowing before kings and warriors. She had volumes for the plots and 
— of Leicester and Essex, in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page 
or Shakspeare ; and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would hardly 
have recorded his name, in her anxiety to preserve the deeds and say- 
ings of that Solomon of his age, James I.—Channing. 


Cuess. 
PROBLEM No. 509, sy Jonn Garpyer. 
From the Se“ Vivat Regina,” in the “Albion” Problem Tournay. 
BLACK. 




















| 





‘ WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
Soxctioy to Propiem No. 508. 
White. Black. White. 
1. QtoQ5, ch. i ae 2 eee . 
2. g ok 5. Pto Ku 
3. Bto Kt7, checkmate. 





Black. 


To ConRESPONDENTS.— Thos. Loyd. Your beautiful position No. 1, is faulty 
in Var. C. : but for this unfortunate error, your two Problems would have 
ranked second in the Tournay.—Componere Liles. The Five-move Problem, 


in this Set, admitted of a Solution in three, viz..—_Kt to Q 4; Black Kt takes | 
Kt.; QtoB4, ch; BlackkRtoK4; QtoK 4, checkmate. There are three | 
Variations, each of them resulting in a Three-move Mate.—— Match at the New | very low 


York Chess Club, Dr. Raphael 1; Mr. Perrin 5 ; Drawn 0.—Monrpay v. Harr- 
witz. Mr. Morphy has now won four games,against Mr. Harrwitz’ two. The 
match is not one of seven games. The first winner of seven is the victor. 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
88 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


-TLANTIC CA 
ARTIES PURCHASING GOODS OF US WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A PIECE 
of the GENUINE APLANTIC CABLE, mounted in Brass, Sttver, and Gop. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, New York. 








EMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watches, 

Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortoise-Shell Combs, and Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. 

All the above-mentioned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of the times. Don’t forget 
the number. 603 way, New York. 





M2°&CRSING JEWELRY AND JET GOODS.— 


have just 
ceived an invoice of the above-named 


We re- 
oods, direct from Paris and London. Of the most 
f id. we offer them at the 


S, 
Broadway, New York. 
WEDDING, INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly 


engraved and printed in the most fashionable styles. Cards printed from engraved 
Plates. Fine French and English Stationery, Note a and Enve ee stamped without 
charge. DEMPSEY & FARGIs, 








Broadway, New York. 


EET COVERING FOR THE MULTITUDE.—Ladies patronize 
CANTRELL, because he furnishes the prettiest Gaiters at the lowest prices; gentle- 
men follow their example, having discovered that the neatest, most durable, most sty fon and 
Most comfortable French calf-skin, patent leather and other dress boots can be procured at 
his establishment, and parents understand that it is to their interest to buy of him shoes for 


their children. In fact, his establishment, No. 813 Broadway, is intended for the accommoda- 
Uon of all classes. 


HE LADY READERS wishing their supply of Boots and Shoes 
for the coming season, can get Gaiter Boots from 12s. to 20s. per pair, with or withoat 
heels. Slippers, Ties, Toilet Slippers and Buskins, from 6s. to 10s. ; Boys’, Misses’, and Chil- 
¢ren’s Boots and Shoes, with India-rubber Boots and Shoes, the very best kinds manufac- 
tured at J.B. LL t ‘ 
GESTLEMEN 
42 


. MILLER & CO.’S, 387 Canal Street, New York. 

troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 

7 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters. They 

are delightful for this hot weather. hvery variety on hand of Boots and Shoes for the season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 

A™ULSOPP'S CELEBRATED E. I. PALE ALE.—Families can be 


suppiied at their residences with this DeuigutroL Tonic BeveRace, in kegs of 3, 5, and 
10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Watt Street. 4 ” 55, 














G. E. MENDUM. 


How TO DO GOOD and get “ Paid for it.”—Take an agency for 
our Publications. The terms are such, there can be no possibillty of loss. Every fa- 
mily will be glad to obtain some of them. For particulars address, 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 











OCharge for Stam: Paper and Envelopes with Arms, Crest or 
N initial -Ssuperior mrt id Note Paper, fall size, five quires for 37 coe 

Cream Laid Seif-sealing Envelopes, 25 cents per 100. 

One box, containing 5 quires best French Note Paper. and 100 Envelopes to match for $1. 
A large assortment of fancy coloured Note ana Letter Papers. 

Xerescopes, trom 75 cents to $5. Sterescopic Views, from 25 to 75 cents—a large assortment. 

Wedding, Visiting, and At Home Cards, got up in the latest style. Visiting Card-plate and 

Siuverfine cards, elegantly engraved, for $175. Cards printed from old plates on the short- 


try orders punctually attended to, and immediately forwarded, en receipt of the 
amount in postage stamps. 
Will be published, Oct. 15, Paper Flowers and how to make them, No. 3. 
WM. L. JONES, 152 Sixth Avenue, Between Lith and 12th Streets. 


MBE: A. D. WHITE, LIBRARIAN, (Late i at the M 1 
I og of New York, for seven years,) Respectfully offers his services to Literary 
Hstitutions, Universities, Colleges, Schools, &c., throughout the United States, for the ar- 
rangement, classification, and preparation of catalogues of Libraries. 

R PAIRING, RENOVATING, and RE BINDING, executed npon terms which have 
Rever before been offered, and can generally be doue on the Spot, thereby saving time, ex- 
= oat rek by removal. “ i ies he 

ressed as above to the care of Mr. (. B. Norton, agent for Libraries, Appleton’s 
Buildings, New York, will meet with prompt attention. ” 








en in an instant by a movement of the right foot of 


| and ILLUSION GOOD 





“ Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE F. FOX, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND D) 


RAPER, 
BAe UNDER SMALL EXPENSES, BUYS FOR CASH. AND SELLS THE BEST 
Imported Fashionable Goods ded). ap ; to make to measure, 


PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PANTALOONS, 


Cut in the latest style, and trimmed in the best manner, at a less cost to the purchaser 
any large or cnall Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store ia this city. “ = 


B@> NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~@ 
459 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


EDUCATION. 














RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL for Toung Ladies, 
No. jion Square, New York, was opened on Wednesday, September 1. 
RS ae eae to the Edi-or of the Albion. alain’ 


MRS. MEARS’S 


CH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
f° UNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 32 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
venue, re-opens on THURSDAY, SEPT. 9. 
Mrs. M. will be at heme to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and after September 1. 


S DAILY OR RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—Ain E ish 
perienced in teaching, is desirous of meeting with a RE-ENGAGEMENT. She im 
that relates to a thorough English education, with French, M rawing. An en- 
gagement as companion would be accepted. Canada not objected to. The highest testime- 
nials can be offered, and she can refer to the aaty with whom she is at present residing. 

Address “ ¥,”’ Box 280, Union Square Post Office. 


MES; MACAULAY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for young 
ladies, No. 
Lieut-Gen. INFIELD Scorr.—Com. , 
Cuaries Kixe, LL.D., President of Columbia Co! RAN Wi y 
Aveustus J. ALBERT, ., Baltimore —Saucet Rosse.i, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
Dr. BR. Gisss, Columbia, 8. C.—Rev. R. W. Dicxinsox, D. D.. New York. 
.» New York.—Hon. James M. Warne, U.S. Supreme Ceurt. 
k New York.—H. P. Tarran, D.D., Chancellor of Mich. University. 
Dr. Casey, Richmond, Va.—Col. Joun 8. Grrtines, Balti: ‘ 
Eu. IMBALL, Esq.. New York.—Grorce Cramer, Esq., Troy, New York. 
O. ELtsworts Hosmer, ., Chicago, I1l.—Col. Witttam M. Perrox, Roanoke, Va. 
Grorcs K. SHOENBERGER, -» Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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RS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall) continues to give Instruc- 
tion in SINGING at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, and will commence for 
the Season on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1h. 
Application to be made at tne house. 


RENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 

Street, near Madison Park, Boarding and Day School for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

will reopen on SEPTEMBER 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, English, Spanish and Ger- 

man ye besides the French, which is the language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- 
PARTMENT has been added. 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


ROF. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS Is prepared to resume his lar 
course of Instruction, in Bloeution, Oratory, and pearean Read- 

ings with PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker St. 

amily Reading Classes attended at their own dwellings. 

ork, September 1, 1858. 








New 





PALL IMPORTATION. 


j= GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
Fall Goods of the latest Paris styles, consisting of 


BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. 
SILK ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERiNOS, &c., &c., &. 
Also, the best selection of 


ol 
REAL LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
Novelties received by every steamer. 729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 BROADWAY, 
STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK & Co., 
STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., 
Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


(jatar in richness and variety, and embraciog nearly every article ADAPTED TO 
First Crass City Reta Trave. 


They would invite special attention to their KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not 
SUPERIOR to any previously imported. 


HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE- 
rior variety of the above goods. many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- 
—— and manafacturing largely, he is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class 
of buyers. 


The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and all goods cold, not giving satisfac- 
tien, may be returned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 


BRUSSELS LACES. 
SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Coiffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 

PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 
A Larce Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTs, 
and a Large Variety of other Novelties. 











MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 





RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Would call attention to their very choice Stock of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
ne NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 
ices. 
he LADIES DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including MOURNING 
, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the City. 








ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion. 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 


5 § § § § § § 
LORD & TAYLOR, ‘ 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


.. & £2. 2 -%. & 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Boston; 730 Chestnat St. 
Phila.; 137 Baltimore St., Balti 358 West 4th St., Cinn. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. sell the two best Machines in use. One makes the 
R Lock StitcH—a stitch 


SBUTTLE, 01 
reatearaietl fans OIOIOOSOGOOGIESIE 
—— to be warhed and ironed. 


other is a new Machine, mak- 











ing the CeLesratep Grover & Ba- 
KER Stitcu; or, The Lock Stitch 
3 that 13 Locked. "This Machine isa 
reat improvement on all previous 
2 achines for family use. 
B@- Senp ror a Cigcutar. ~0F 


P SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
he GREAT DI¥YFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies weariag the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Ssirt in the market, being every = liable ; 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURABLE, an: forms the 
MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SxiRT in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 


196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broad N. ¥. 
Ladies please call and examine them. t awe 


TIFFANY & CO., 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, and every variety of Fancy Goods, 
Attention is particularly called to our__ 
Silver Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but every article we male is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in this country, where there ia 
no iegal restriction to regulate the standard. 
‘e are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Char rodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket pao 
Every article is marked in plain figures, at the lowest price for which it will be sold. 
A visit to our blish incurs no urchase. 
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TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR DONNELLY’'S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTC AND H. RESIDENTS OF 
Kew York, aad visitors terete the Gabseiber went pom ag lA 
tared Vebcins of took own 2 hep will Sad at his Causes Roous, $6 Bowery, every 
ui ‘abries ir Own country, t % wery, eve 
ps wh a 7 untry, they ARPET ROOMS jowery ry 
CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 
Table and Piano Cevers, Hearth Rugs, 
INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 
and all articles essential for the convenience and 
ATION OF Partours, H. 
He believes that in style, ae: and 
in this or any other et in the United 





ALLS, 4ND DRawinc Rooms. 
elegance of his Goods they cannot be surpassed 
States ; and he is now peopared to offer them at 
every pecies of Gite erety cots es cineca Src 
e 8 
’ ARTHUR DONNELLY, % BOWERY, N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 
BY USING 
HARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
TO PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, &c. &c. 
it~ Lining is considered far superior to any article ever used for the saving of Carpets 
or Oil Cl It is peculiarly soft to the tread, isa muffier of sound, and enriches 
e . It also adds greatly to the warmth of a room by preveniing 
the cold air from passing through the seams of the ¥ The material used in this Lining 
renders it a sure against 
Lapies, Cali at THE Carret Stores, AND Sex ror Yourssxves. 
To be had at of the Principal Carpet Stores in the U.S. Manufactured ° 
Vision of ihe Patentoe by the ees! 
N. ¥. CARPET LINING CO., 
(J. R. Hargincton, Agent,) 448 Water Street, N. Y. 
plates are specially requested to examine the above, now on Exhibition at the Crystal 
alace. 
Haxeixcton’s Carpet Lininc axp Premium Corron Batrine constantly manufacturing. 
All orders promptly attended to. : 








CARPETS. 
REMOVA\L TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, ; 
Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 


duced Prices, v 
$1 25 to $1 tH per yard, 
° to 112 =! 





iz: 
VELVET CARPETS, from.. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, . 9 
100 to 125 


BRUSS 
100 to 1 12% - 
BD to 





z 


3 Bto 37h = 
Oi) Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Maicings, Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail Department will be sold for Cash. 

LORGE E. L. HYATT. 





273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for selling Avsurx Powse Looms and Avsug™ Prison made Three-Ply, 
ewe and Venetian Carpets. 
.B.—Carpets for Churches made to order. 





ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 

Ww. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 
A LSO, MEDALLION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATCH ; 

BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES; Three-ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil Cloths, 
Piano and Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about to fur- 
nish. 

N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWIS, 

No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


ALBERT FREESTONE. 
HE COMPANY su ply. trom their Quarries, at Mary’s Point, New Brunswick, the 

ALBERT FREESTONE, of ertHER CoLouR, delivered at any point on the Atlantic sea- 
ae Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or addressed, by mail, to the under- 
signed. 

Over two hundred buildings, of the finest architecture, erected in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., have introduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRAB 
OR BUFF COLOURED STO £, admitted by all to have no rival among buildiog materials, 
in beauty, uniformity of texture, elegauce, strength, d b 1 
city for architectural effect. 

esides this colour, the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
WITH A ROSE TINGE. 
This colour has been much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, esteemed by many the finest Gothic building in the 
United States, is eonstructed of the Albert Freestone of this colour. 

The extensive and complete machinery of the Company at their quarries, the ease of work- 
ng and shipment, and their almost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS of any possible size, with the greatest dis- 
patch. SAMUEL DINSMORE, Secretary. 

Company’s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New York. 








’ & 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FACE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 
heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering 
the Skin soft, clean, and heatthy. Price Une Dollar. 


EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
aa@> SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. F 


amily Chemist. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

ONTINUED PAIN OR_UNEASINESS IN ANY ORGAN IS GENERALLY CURED 
/ by one or more doses of BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Dr. James Lull, of Potsdam, N. Y., says :—‘*I have cured the most deplorable costiveness 
of the bowels with Brandreth’s Pills, when every other remedy had failed, and the patient 
given up todie. Skin diseases of an inveterate and painfal character, such as Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tetter and Summer-Heat, I have seen eradicated by their use. ave curec 
the Rheumatic, the Epileptic, the Paralytic, and the Consumptive with these excellent Pills 
alone. 
**In Jaundice and all affections of the Liver, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, and Diarrhma, Pleu- 
risy, Sudden Pains and Inflammat'ons, Scorbutic and Scrofulous, even Gouty and Neuralgic 
affections, have given way to the use o f this medicine, and now, after twenty years’ experi- 
epee. my estimation of Brandreth's Pills continues to inerease.”’ 

WORMS,—BErandreth’s Pilla are the best Vermifuge; they are infallible. A little 
child, six years old, for some weeks was drooping: its mother gave it one of Brandreth’s 
Sugar-Coated Pills ; the next day there came away a worm 16 iuches long, and as large as a 
cbild’s finger. The child was well, 

PLEURISY.—A gentleman, away from home, was taken with Pleurisy ; the infamma- 
tion was terribie ; every breath wade him writhe with agony. Eight Brandreth Pills were 
swallowed, and warm oil applied locally; the Pills operated, and the pain was relieved ; 
plenty of gruel was taken, and six more Pills, and the second day the patient was cured. 

. BRANDRETH. 
Brandreth’s Pills are sold at the Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, Brandreth Building, at 
25 cents per box ; and the same, sugar coated ; warranted to keep as well as the plain. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
COME, XE, 70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIGVE AND BS RE- 
8 . 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
the Digestive and Urinary Organs, Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 
general Purifier of the Blood. 
The subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above cele- 
brated Water. Having received great benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the 
cure of the above complaints. 

he Water is sold in its natural state by him, and a pamphlet, giving an analysis of its pro 
perties, will be given to any one who sr require it. 

he following certificates are a few of the wonderful eues peotuent by its use within the 
past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divests them of all quackery. 








COPY. 
From General Webb, Editor of ** Courier and Enquirer.” 
. ‘ew YORK, May 27, 1858. 
C. L. Matuer, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite unnecessary for me to give you any certificate 
of my experience in relation to the curative eifects of the Water of St. Catharine’s Weil, Ca- 
nada West. You will find all you require in the columns of the Courter and Enquirer. 
have repeatedly expressed my conviction, both from personal experience and observation, 
that in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Neuralgia, they will find it a spe- 
cific. 
Since my visit to the well in 1855 I have never ceased to recommend its waters, as altoge- 
ther the most i y in their ficial effects that have ever come under my opser- 
vation. 
The testimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given to benefit a friend, but 
published for the good of the — and in the hope of benefitting the afflicted. 
fours very truly, J. WATSON WEBB. 
New Yorx, May 28, 1858 
C. L. Mataer—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Water from the 
Artesian Well, at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 
degree efficacious. 
The Water from the well in its natural state, without being boiled or concentrated. is in 
my opinion to be preferred. Yours truly, EDWIN FORREST. 
acked for transportation, by application 





It can be had by the bottle, or in any quantity, 
to the subscriber, where all further information will be given. 
C. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 





DRINKERS OF CONGRESS WATEK.—We are reliably informed 
that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’’ water and salts, under the name of 
“Seratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-western 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are perchosin ** Congress’? 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly art compounca, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous topersons desiring the effect of Congress Warten, the 
effect of them being entirely dilferent from that of the genuine Congress Water, frequently 
roducing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
by paces the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of hg incurable—the effect being in no wise different from tha 
produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious eflect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which d 
sixty-three years past, bas built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the epring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the strengih of the reputation obtained by ngress 
Spring, in a long series of years. he injury thus infitsted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Congress WaTER, supposing that they have 
already tried it. Itis nota suflicient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or ee 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz : 
“Congress Water—C. & W.’’—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salis, &c., they are not cong vA. 
lueless, but injurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
shops. itis impossible to form ConGcress Water artificially, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to. make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and packages; an 
ordering from us direct, —< drafts for the amount ordered, you can have it safely for- 
warded to any part of the bgp We reiterate ~~“ tard sabes 5 eennine Congress Wa: 
of reliable persons, to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 
— CuARKE & WHIT 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 





FFICE NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre 
a= © sea per U. 8. Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY the 











T 
16th day of Oct., ut 1034 o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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THe Albion, 


October 9 





LIFE INSURANCE 
sritTiss COMMERCIAL COmpany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APIT. A 
Cora: Sas a 


NO dagger 
a 


“Omcent8 Wall Street ceeyrrt, sora 








OF OUR LONDON EST. 


HT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 





Piain and Artistic Furniture, dic. 
[= eusscetasa apt ed ANNOUNCES SuLAe HE Gonrineas Te 
viz: o| Cabinet Work 


Al the belrro- mentions’ works will will be executed in the best manner and at the lowest 
— GEORGE PLATT, 


Office and Manufactory, 327 and’$29 Fourth Avenue. 








POR PLOORS. 
Metros TILES FOR VESTIBU HALLS, nese -neews, CONSERVATO- 
ries and Hearths, of every ye Subscribers in 
the Capito at Washingtoa, ia Banks, Hotels wellings in every 
For sale rs MILLER & COATES 
a PAPE Bireet, New York. 
HERRING'S PA’ 


TENT yy FPIRE-PROOF SAFES. 

W + eR ca TEiie ta too ee Wore F Pair, Wal mod the World's Fate, Bi New 
L) as 

York, 1853, and are the only American Safes ue, indo 1 aod the London Wi rid’s 





AT | ak ae 


N NG THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN = PRIME RED ASH COALS f 
es and Stoves, direct from boats at 


TT UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVER 
Hiengen Ora! the above reduced price ; ange 
paces, ve P 
25 cents per ton hi, 
Orders can be at our office, No. 45 South Street, pte THOS. 0” 
foot of Warren Street, North ye foot of tah Stree’ ag at ot pd. “4 
Street; and at the Drug Stores of M 


CHARLES A. HECKSOB 
D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
* 


lesars. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 5 oad 708 
~~ ek 2 00. 








J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 





CunTain FETegiars | AND WINDOW SHADNS—Our Fall ti 
instore and — ‘be these Gods at ver: yy it a in 
are now sand arriving W rr n- 
attention of purchasers. INDOW rao L. of Windo iw Shades is the 
in New York, and o manufact| wei Cs us to offer these goods 
than any other house, KELTY & FERG » 21 Broadway, near Reade St. 


pe “AND FoR GutLREN. le is beremion to AnY Oren, nod and 
and of the manufacturer, 


2 





being nade ok ry: nO 
its properties. To be had of ois vege 
J. C. HULU & SONS, 108 Cliff Street, (North end). 


"T° THE, LADIES—OF all the P xfames 
the achat Rtenbe tie, cneneln is bre.emiaeat 4 4. 


eee tecas Bighiamed te flowers, a Dissoy. «& a Fiver, x, Regent Street, London, and Im- 
Pood byt th Bruggists and Perfumers. No. 115 Franklin Street. 


b er yen tt Borate as of. New ork. O See of Secre' 

August —To the Sheri, of New York :—Sir,— 
Notice is hereby given that at the General Election gh Yett m oan Sater on the Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 
wit -— 


A Governor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the place of 
RB. Selden ;—A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Samuel B. Ruggles, place. of in 
Samuel 8. Whalion. , deceased ;—An epee of State Aah: the 
;—All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of Decem 
the United ted States, for the Third Congressio: 

oo Eighth Wards in the City of New 

gress of the United States, for Fourth 
thd Pours A sh ao and Fourteen 





3! 1. eaeetoremet, 
is delight/ul, 





the retary 


York ;—A 


or , I=. ive . 4 the Thirty-sixth C 
josed of the Hieventh, = 


toon composed nth, and Seventeenth W =o in the city of New 
York ;—A Sve in the Thirty Con, States, for the Seven! 
ional D! , COM of the Nint } aa Twentiets Wards in the City of 


th, 
poe! York aa also, a Representative in Hy Thi: 
ressional ee com| 
ary and Twenty-second Wards in the 
Counss Ones Orr pa also 


the Ferelfth. Bisbteoin, Nineteenth, Twenty- 


~ Auk of New York ; 
To Bz ELectsp jp County.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 

bly ; the place of James C. Winet ta sevice W. Perry in the place of ony 
Wdonnolt ity Pow — in hese vad he ba ‘erry, Edward D. Connery, 

bert Gace, and terms of office will expire on the last 


ee of Ins met oe Canvassers is directed to . 320 of 
Laws of 1858, a copy of which is printed herewhth, or instructions in regard to duties 
under said law, “ submitting the  cunnien of hase a Coavention to re the Constitution 
and amend the same to the people of 

Onar. 320.—An Act to i mit ithe et atom m of calling a Gorention to 


the Constitution 
State a 


revise 
pril 1) 1858—three-fifths 
being 


» do enact as 
:—Szorion |. The i ane andy and election district in 
State, at the annual election aon te be a tS n November n next, shall ah peewee a b peepee box to 
nm 


receive the ballots of the citi: el to vote for islature 
such On such baliot suall be written | or pene, or paruy ‘ie iy et, Z 
those voters who are in favour of a Convention : “ Shall there be a vention 
and amend same? Yes.” And by voters who’ are opposed thereto, 
“Shall there be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same 
No.”"—And all citizens entitled to vote as aforesaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballot as 
im the election district in which he resides, and not elsew 


2 ahs, of articles one, two, and three, of title Sees, of chapter one hundred and 
= of an ane entitled, “* in Aon gespecting elections other than for militia and town ofll- 
Apri ril fifth, e hundred and forty-two, and the aci 
pay reg Le | sf aoe elections and challenges, ‘oaths! to be administe: 
inquiries to tobe meds, of offering to , shall be deemed applicable to the votes to 
be given or offered under Lon manner of voting and lenges, and the penal- 
ties for false swearing, prescribed by law, are hereby declared in full force and effect in vot- 
ing $F eres pe ed vote under this ac’ 
3. ates Ge given for ahd ag opines a convention, in pursuance of this act, shall be 


eral election Y. ricts of said election in 
= a yond by law, and rt provided in article foar, of title four, of chapter one 
thirty of the said ‘act, powes An ‘ifth, el, forty-two, and 

Papo acts amending the same, as far same are app Mleable ; and such canvass shall be 
leted Sy, ascertaining the whole. wanton of votes g ~t-4 ‘election di district or pall 
on, and the whole number of ae isiven eu against Such convention, in the form 
sherenald and the result being found the shall make a statement in waede, 6 at — 

length, of the number of ballots received in eis Tohstion to such convention, out shall 
in words, at full ~ the whole n of having thereon a Bball Le 
a Convention to revise the Constitution and thesame? Yes.’ And also the whole 
number of Solis having thereon the worvs, ‘‘ Shall there bes a Convention to revise the Con- 
a“ — the same? No.” Such ‘oresaid con 





5 


hi 
election was held, and at che end thereof a fi 








wt wile the sect which certificate shall be subsoribed b it the inepesto (rue 
subseri a rs, 
Se Scie: shall be filed by them ia the office of ihe clerk. of the 
§ 4 The orig: inal statements, duly certified as aforesaid, shall the inspee- 
tors, or one hem vibe deputed for that “Xx -h- a bn esate g = no 
supervisor, or he shall be the can then to one of the 
AaBeSSOrs ton tone Gr Wack witha twenty f four hours after the same shal! have been sub- 
p— — Ue camsaeaded other statements at such election are now Ie- 


$5. 80 much of articles first Set, cocond, third and fourth, of title Sth, of chapte! hundred 
Sent S,the act entitled “An act’ respecting elections other than for for militia and town 


acts amendin g the ame, S as 2 regulaies the: duties of County Canvassers and 

ngs, and the duty of Coun and the Secretary of State, the 

of uae Cant rs, sal be applied Sly anne and asce wilt 
relation to 


like to be filed as a! lare that fact and the said Secretary shall com- 
municate a of such Y 
on, , Yours Fepectuly,”“GIDKON 3. FUCKER, Seercary o of the 


rr’s Orrice, New York, August 4, 1858. 

The above is published purscant to the nosies uf Beneaey of Seale ees A uirements 

the Statute in such case made and provided, JAMES C. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


on hopiiie: bewsps pers in the count win publish the above once eek until 
Sows = then hand in their lle for ad vertiving the aame, so that ey may be laid 
title 3, article 2d, Sascha one e 140. oa Pi so 





WAYWY’Ss PRIS— lation decay 
H® and life-destroying fever, and the chronic couvetinencde of neceied atapiom 2 Male. 
I 


ease, may be expelled even at the eleventh hour, by a few ng 
| as so chieres of eihasen well as purifier of tne blood, and may be safely taken by female as 


pret masnficery, No Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINANCIAL. 








IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Of D. AUWLINTOR 4s OO. 90D ond 800 Bowndwey, New York. 





EK HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY; Collected and Batted by Cherian 4, Dasa. 1 
8v0, half TIONAL COSMOLOGY ; Eternal Principles 
se caer ar SMMERE Sang ie BF eon 
‘and Fac simile of Handwriting, MARSH SINGLE ENTSY 
K-KERPING ; tby a Proof or Business. 
q N Srey nom. ¢ edition, $1.—A 7 BLE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY ; for Seminaries in United 
Goadby, M.D. Embellished s2— ENDS 
ND L g Anne Adelaide Proctor, (Daughter of 1 *) 9 
75 cents. —TH. A oe Alice wen. lvol., 12mo., 336 
75 cents.—THE HA NDY-BOO! LAW; In aseries of Letters. By 
Life. ai sather ot “Aosy Mesbest' 's vola, idme, cloth $150 ADELE, 
“hen i Tele 
5 1 vol., 1ame., a Susmeae seeks be 
INDUCT: SCIEN from = Third London edition. 2 

—N sd vo inn hagas the Way ie Bio do Jeneire sng be na. 


if 
: 
io 
i 


as well as fresh and eee edtin mproare a and Capt. 
Hudson. ‘& cen's. A Puck; a 
Nettie nenter tate Liter ee ee 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION B Thos. Voi. I., 8v0., 677 
Bes os teas BEE Aree ee 
NEW CLOPADIA: » of General Knowledge. Vol 
iit x 5. youve becription N's ABRIDOMENT OF isco: 
a a gr gg oT 
so i Ov Wit ako HewOUR, Taree rama, Sr. ye oy 


Pit any adeneneaenmnepentomedieiaean on receipt of 





MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 
No. 694 Broadway, (cor. oh Great) ore Pre- 
io ofr thele friends and tbe pa an aoe of Grane, For 
and Piane-Fortes, manuiee 
this city, finished in various styles ies Batien and at prices whic cannot filo plese. Pano: 





Fortes made to order, to suit any style of Warranted to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Grand and Square Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
Mesers. C. & Sons would call especia! attention to their new scale of UPRIGHT PIAN! 
which for and volume of tone are unsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, 
ay ay’ oy — for medium-sized rooms and cottages. 


Mr. ¥. Cusoxzaine will recent the Sirus in Now York, and give his personal attention 
to all the requirements of the.r 
wx All orders for TUNING and nd REPAIRING wil be promptly attended to. 
PETER O. RAGSDALEB, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD many YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE runcmags AND CLASSI- 
of nn, and pomemins an extensive = ith the planters of the 
Bed River conten, fs cask to make very — Ci. 


t The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to helen, and 
Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and ia Now Orleans 
t for their interest to with the 


CHOICE PARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS yh a RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
of Choice re Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 











egarding q' 








of this and 

are among the richest and most fertile in the world. orth Rast ana Werte 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include eve variety of cli- 
mate and productions found between those eK aa. is 
chiefly interspersed with fine groves, aud in the and Southern sections timber 
uable, than ye air is apa bousten ‘white ity: 

mild and an ure 4 ie liv- 
streamed and eprings of exeellent water abound.—Bi r is extensivel, ed, 


EL S. LANSING & Co, 
7Z and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
change, @ complete = 


for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICA’ AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all uesirable facilities to 


Persons Going Abroad. 
qahent tine Bete en Lanten or Farts, ana Letters of Orga, available in all parts of the 


REFERENCES. 

Seen pegee, Ben Foe. ok [Moon New ate Geog & Denterth, Basten. 
son, New York. 

a? foward 2 Be Erastus Corning, Albany. Bos. Sandfond, Philadelphia, 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
kehanged for the Bonds of the Stas (as whe oy late fund- 

for the new @ (as req 
act) and returned and delivered to parties in N. other principal cities, 
7 7 OoLkMaN » No. 8 Wall Street. 





E 
> 
2 
a 
8 


bear in mind that . 
or hey tl tp cackaied frome amet 


and transmitted to Sacramento exchanged Boads 
County, as roquired by their Inte funding not anGonm e& 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives 


HOUSE 
points in CALIFORNIA and OREGON. Returns p made ia gold 
food bil, as requested. Manufacturers or for “ye AY 
ral io gods hoe, tho gtng patchonr fa besa o he uae on ln Sd te 
sellers maintaining finals until 


= ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, eollected or 
CHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 
ADVANCES made on of app d Merchandi d to our San Fraa- 
cisco House. 
WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 
HOFFMAN, C. & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
« Mave. 
JOHN MUNROE @ CoO., ; 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 

NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 

Pane CROFLAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

















yy 3 OLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, Beat, SWITZERLAND, 
IRELAND, SPAL a ITALY, SWED 
180, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. DEMSSANTINOELE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERCSALEM, &e., 
Office in New York, No. 8 well Street. 
DUNCAN, & CO, 


BA RS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


1ssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 











cents in P Stamps, and or Pa of success- 
. le and well- farmers li im the of 
fal arming, wgued by reapociah out the State also the cost of rot fencing. price Of cate, expense of 
ther personal sheen in Goglish, Pr aa. 
- Mor by siiags ie Bogie, Pronah or Gorm Central R. R. Co., 
Office in Lilinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Tl. 





MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
S| Types ze - TO PROCURE pane. Wh Winslow's SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
g- it has no equal on greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
ms, — all at oe allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
upon it, mater, & w it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health 
to your infants. Perfectly eafe, in ail 
is valuable pre —~—> is the pressription of one of the most experienced and skilful fe- 
—_ quan in New England, and has been used with never- failing success in millions of 


We’ believe it to be — hee and surest remedy in the world, in all Vg of Dysentery and 
Diarrhow in Chi r it arises trom teething or any other ea’ 

Tf life and health can ve ‘estimated by dollars and cents, it is worth its ite weight in gold. 

eee See ener see ee United States. It is an old aad well-ried 
medy. 


Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
aa None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 
POilice, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


FOOD FOR La ede BISCOTINE. 


as PUREEO ABB caution pat VARIOUS SPURIOUS a= DANGER- 
imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to —<-y as imported 
x eee i by oe ante inventor of the true article, ich ‘tectene 








trade mark. 
are liable to prosecution, and will be held 


Bre sec papers and one pound bottles for exportation. Fach e bears the fac-simile of 
subscriber’s a. For sale, wholesale and retail, by DELLUC & CO., 
urers of Racahout for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 635 Broad- 


way, i r Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


Ts 0 ONLY ARTIOLE Unstvalled in the Market, with Immense 
and European Deman: reasoa why, is that — ay own process it re- 
stores the satural colour dawn ay ater or the. hair becomes gray ; supplies the natural 
fluids, and thus makes it grow on beads, removes all dandruff, licking. — heat from the 
scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and cures all nervous headache, and may be relied 
upon to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair; it will stop and keep it from fallin 3 
tt soft, beautiful, y the young two or three times a week, it will 
never fall or become gray ; then reader, read the following and potas for Hy remy aa 
anuary 

Messrs. O. J. Wood & Co.—Gentlemen : Having heard a good deal snout Professor Wood’s 
Hair ro party and my hair being quite ered, I made up my mind to lay aside the preja- 
dices which I, in common & great man: had against all manner of patent medi- 
cines, anda onto ago I commenced Jour eS to test it tor m, are 
The = has bpm 80 very — that [ am very glad I did so, and in justice to you, 
as well as ement of others who may be cniilfg’vo give your Menor 
Prejudice without my reasons —y + omens it aside, are un Restorative a 
trial till they have further proof, and the Ly pores tion, I write you 
this letter, which you show to any ook oer keen to me for further proof, 
who am in a out of the Y Wire ling Balevtiauenent o every day. 

y hair is now its natu colour and much improved in appearance every way, being 
slostier and thicker and much more healthy looking. lam, fully, 

Columbia and Carroll Streets, Brooklyn. He = JENKINS. 


Lrvuxeston, Ala., Feb. 14, 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has done much good in in’ thts part of the 
country. My hair 2 been sigh 4 diminishing for several years. mood, I juppese, from 
slight burn vost was quite an intant. I have been using your Heir eaterusive for ai 
weeks and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, after having used all other 
remedies known, to no. Sioes, Tthink it the most valuable Tor extant, and advise 
all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. . MIDDLRTON. 





You can publish this if you think proper. “Yours, &c.. 
ween ¥ ProP Mo. 464 Vine 
Pror. Peso-3 


my head is well studded 
a4 benefit. I pas © tried 


ben 3 y ihink from my own ge 

aoe few meg Taany others try it. Yours, respectfully, D. THOMAS. M. a D. 
Tet pends pd See is pettes of ree , He a mtahom | eed on haaes t enty 

small a pint, or one H a we 

Ay ~ than bottle : the large holds 
pepertian, retails for ie. 

D & CO. Preprigcare, Se a and N. Y., (in the great N. Y. Wire Rail 
sblishamen) and 114Market Street, St. 

Fancy Goods Dealers, 


| Vg —1~4-*, ELLXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, of 




















ton— 
wood can be had at the same rate cord.—Building Stone of excellent ity also 
Sounds, which can be procured for litle more than the expense of transportion.~ y, COLLECTIONS IN THE ROVINCES. 
fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five feet deep, and gently Bus AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE — OF BRITISH 
rolling,—their contiguity to this Road, by which every facility is furnished for travel and North America has branchesor agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
or eT gh orth, South, East, West, and the with Sipe of eng harap whslocss: 
they can be vated, render them valuable investment that can be founa; and ra ad ie purehved nd elnld on Eagad, an, enand 
and present the most favourable opportunit, poe justrious habits and small | the Britieh Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
means, to acquire a comfortable independence in a few years.—Chicago is now the greatest R. C. FERGUSSON, 
market in the world—and the facility — 4 with which > pone of these F. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New York. 
can be transported to that market, them m ea eat pay aren C, F. SMITH. 
, | than tbove more remove at governimct. fates aper- 
petual tax on the iaiter, must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he re 
ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is P are made, Deeds 


General Financial Agent. 
ee. COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
and Konds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, 4c., &c. 26 William Street, 
New York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
leone Basa qv Cusmassen Bilison Se or POO 
wards, 


iL, 
im sums of One Pound Sterling and up payable at any of the Banks in Exeuanp, Ins 
Lamp, SCOTLAND and WALES. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
Dwar am 3 EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON ame THE SANDWICH Is- 
OF: Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2)th of each m: 
6. by ine Mal Oregon, and the Sandwich Pe cock monte; all times. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 








‘WIN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











THE AND N. R. M STEAM SHIPS. 
# waaay NEW bia TO es 4 - 
ABBAZC.. 00. eeeeeeeeee renee bin je eeercccccecccccccccest 
pines P *" FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........--.. ++ +-+-++++ 110 Sencnd obee Fagnee- eccecccoccesccoce + 5 
ships from call at 
PERSI 1a ape 4 i ay -Capt. - G. Lone | CANAD! coseed we . Lane 
ARABIA,... be NE. see NON. 
NIAGARBA,.......-00000eeeeeees Tig | WUROFA, 
These carry a clear white 

pers bow. 





Nov. 17th: 

jullion, Specie, Jewelry. 
signed therefor, and the value there f 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


EUROPA, Lsrre 


Berths ni ured until paid fer. An e: 

The ome iped atl paid will not be scsbuntabie enced surg or Stivers ia 
Precious or Metals, unless Bills of lading are 
herein exp’ cxprenstl.. For Freight or Passage, apply to 



































Roox Ligsr, (new) Kossvra. ANT. (new). 
ALBION, pnd 4 HELors. AxDusw Fosrzn. z or el 
Darver, (new) ComPromiss. GaLen. City or BRooLrs, (a) 
Nortsaupton, (n) U P AIL Tr. EMPIRE. 
Wruuiam Ta=scort. . 2 
EMERALD Isxs, (n) ConTINENT. CHARLES BUCK. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (ne CONSUL. Forest Kina. 
ir. Louis. Dreapnovcut, (n) New H. RICHARD 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosawaTtss, (n) West Pourr. cuanes. 
ROBEN A. as ee ADAMS. =e. le 
CONSTELLATION. 
The “X” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) SouTsAMPTo: 
anon 77 ere 3 Hvpeon. ooo a 


ERICAN 
DRAFTS" ‘ON ENGLAND, IRELAND. me UOTLAND: WALES, FRANCE Ai AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the Prine! al Towns oe disco uh rect, New a charges. 
ul 
WM TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Salldings, Liverpool. 


don, Live Dublin fast, and Lon- 
*domaere ry. vin Ltver 5 withoutdcisy, at v —¥ a= rates. 
L & NEW YORE & & PHILAD: 
we tS 00.8 Serene oapeea CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Crry or Batrmors, 2367 tons, Capt. R. ap ty 09 Kennedy 
Crrr or Wasnixcton. 2380 tons, t. Petrie. | Kan pt Jellrey 
The undernoted or vessels are in 








RATES OF CABIN P ASSAGE.—From New York and Philadel $75.—From 
Li uineas. eee 


Btate ae r& rivileges in the studing Svowards? —_—~ 
2 nei 
THIRD PeSSEN Si Sita number of Third Class will be 
and found in as much Provisions : From a 
from 


Certificates of” Fags weed here opus whe oe nro of binge 











ends, are with 
persons debilitated by ape an Prepared ealy by ri - nse carren an experencd surgi sad every atom sce 
rs.—! on Livi 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR @ or Ga® AKU, ay eee — sent he Ag ‘gents wil be eeaed ied wis 
and 250 Fourth Avenue. economy and despatch.—Passengers forw: fed to Ha hy burg, a forwail parts 
2 OFARSUS HINER REI Sa | ho RTA RAST TOM OUP We scaon ow Yt hoe 
AST, | or ’ a 
Stites serra ? Di LAY, for URN eT, Boel | for six Nos. 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Li 
months to ei! of shove ginsee, 5 } Stea 
Glasgow. OR THE SOUTH.—The Su) snet-inse Sider’ hee rayne 
>. noon. q JAMESTOWN” and * ROAS sre, A. now both on the route to NOR 
preeseees. Soon Bae: Me - GLASGOW, Gi oan, eats: “Oot rere BURG and RICHMOND, aad leave Pier 13, NR. every SATURDAY and WED- 
appre 4 cum .Decm “* ‘umming,. ‘ov BSD. 
First 15 Gul P e, fovea with Passage, including to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersen and Rich $10 
cooked bod poet sok ew York : Firet i Clans, "535 Sicerage,f ound with c “BENRY LUDLAM, 32 J Broadway. 
Children inder 14 years of age, are; Infan' In Steerage, ' 
ey N Peres ps era mie six months, by any Steamer of this Li this Line, pat Class, | “wu. youNG. W. YOUNG & CO, SareTOns 
Spply to ROBERT chaid, YW i Broadway, N.Y. 6. 4. AMBRE. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST’ 





